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HE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


E ‘FREE AND- SLAVE STATEs. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Pogz. 
age 10 cents. 


r one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
South, and Freedom for the North, let them rea 
sterly work. Let him study these figures. Piace 
of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and 
rd for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
1 1960. as clean as it has swept New England in 
len of the South, we beg you to look calmly ang 
onately at this array of figures, and see what they 


ble editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
of this work: 
tittle book contains a vast amount of information 
ng the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
-slaveholding States, as to territory, population 
, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
ment, and general progress. he work must 
st a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 
resents arguments in favor of Freedom on eve 

t contains just the kind of information that should 
generally known in all sections of the country 
e there will be a public demand {iiwhousands of 
} . EK, 


Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D.C 


INE THOUSAND YOUNG MEN 


make over one hundred per cent. in selling Pre. 
im Inks and other Chemicals - Send stamp to 
M. J. COOK, A. B., Detroit Michigan, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bron 
itis, Whooping Cough. Asthma, and Consumption 
-rsally known asthe best remedy ever yet discoy’ 
revery variety of Pulmonary disease. So wide ig 
1 of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its 
hat almost every section of the country abounds in 
:, publicly Known, who have been restored from 
ng and even desperate disea-es of the lungs by ijg 
Vhen once tried, its superiority over every other 
ne of its kind is too apparentto escape observation, 
rere its virtues are known, the public no longer 
e what entidote to employ fr the distressing and 
‘ous affections of the p»linonary organs which are 
it to our climate. By its timely use, many, nay al. 
|| attacks of disease upon the lungs or throat are 
d, and thus ere saved many thousands every year 
premature grave. No family -hould be without jj, 
ose who do neglect to provide themselves with q 
y which wards off this dangerons class of disenseg 
ive cause to deplore it when it is too late. Proofs 
surprising efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral need not 
‘en to the American pecple —they have living 
in every neighborhood. But those who wish to 
1e statements of those whose health has been re 
and whose lives have }een saved by its use, wil] 
em in my American Almanac, which the agent be- 
imed has to furnish gratis for every one. 

ared by Dr. J. ©. AYER, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
ld by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and all respect. 
ruggists everywhere 540 
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ted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol. 
, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; postage 4 
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ted’s Journey through Texas. One vol. 
, 12mo0; cloth; price $1.25; postage 2% cents. 
istory of the Slavery Question, from 1787 
1e present day, as exhibited by Official Public Doc. 
‘nts; the Debates, Yeas and Nays, and Acts of Con. 
:s; Presidents’ Messages and Proclamations; the 
vs of the Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of 
fopeka Convention; the Report of the Late Com- 
‘ee of the House of Representatives, &e. Price 50 
ts; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 

s work affords a thorough and impartial view of the 
» subject, especially in its bearings upon Kansas— 
‘important document being given complete, in its 
:| form—and constitutes an invaluable storehouse of 
for the use of the people, and of politicians of every 


Duty of the American Scholar to Politica 
i the Times. An Oration delivered by George W. 
rtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, before the Literary 
sieties of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
ce 25 cents; postage free. 

Political Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq. 
ntents —Our Parties and Politics: the Vestiges of 
spotism; Our Foreign Influence and Policy; Annex- 
on; “ America for Americans ;* Should we Fear the 
pe? the Great Question; Northern or Southern, 
icn? Kansas must be Frese. Price $1.25; postage 


cents. 
r sale by 
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iE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1857, 
Price 13 cents, free of postage. 


addition to the usual Calendar pages and Astronom- 
eal Caleulations, THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC will 
ain— 

ERY FULL AND COMPLETE ELECTION RE- 
tNS. by States, Congressional Districts, and Counties, 
356, carefully compared with the returns of former 


HE IMPORTANT ACTS OF CONGRESS, con 


ced. 

a1 GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sf OF MEMBERS OF 'THE PRESENT CON- 
and of the next as far as elected, classified po- 


CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DOINGS IN 
NSAS during the past year. 
N ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CONTEST? 
2 SPEAKER of the House. 
N ARTICLE ON THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
N ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GEN- 
4L WALKER, and his Filibuster Companions In 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
STATES, Times of Holding Elections, Meeting of 
islatures, &e. b 
3 PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
= prc st statement of those of the Democratic 
i Parties. 
ie JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE OF 1784—a 
ument not generally accessible, and aie had it 
n adopted, would have made Kentucky, Alabama, 
sissippi, and Tennessee, free States. Three years la 
the Ordinance of 1787, applicable only to the North: 
:t Territory, was adopted. 





: L. CLEPHANE, 
eee Secretary Republican iati 
7 Washington, D. C. 





PATENT AGENCY. ‘iii 

HE subscriber continues the business of furnishit 
pee Specifications, and PROCURING ane 
'TS. He attends to all business usually required to ro 
nsacted with the Patent Office. He has many apr 
‘ried on the business of building and using all —“ 
.chinery used in the factories of New England. eek 
-invented some of the important improvements room 
adopted by all the principal manuifecturerts, ane “4 
- been invoived in a heavy laweui', he had ee ae 
‘dy the Patent Laws with unusual interest, un er ot 
e Hon. Duniel Webster. Being the only Solicitor ; 
tents who is a thorough practical mechanic, his ial 
ce as well as his scientific knowledge, and his intimat 
quaintance with mechanical operations, enable _ n 
derstaid new inventions, to distinguish them er 
ose already patented, and to &pecify them with faci 4 
id accuracy, which cannot be expected of pote 
no have formerly done this business. Many § : 
-ntions have been lost to the inventors, by not having 
em understood and properly specifiec, so ag te present 
yroper claim. 

ne costing to the Commissioner’s Re™ ort, more than & 
ousand applications are rejected {yn a year; many % 
ose might be recousidered. gpd, by having @ props 
-seription, their claims lim ted and explained, would a 
lowed. The Hon, Commissioner is always disposes - 
rant all patents ",at can be legally granted, but the 1 
quires full “eseription and clear specification, 1m Tare 
authotize the granting of a patent. In Comment tele 
2% examined, it will be necessary to forward ove 
of rejection to the subscriber, with a vant ne oth ie 
y, and all correspondence that has transpire ner the 
fice in the ease. Many a patent is procured ofectual 
ase has been rejected. Some eres poate en oer 
y not claiming the important point; an nothing hat is 
rience in mechanism can enable one to judge W 

e essentia! part to claim. 
‘Patented ieventions have become so numerous ~ 
ake it difficuit to describe any new one so clearly @ die 
) interfere with some of them And no person at gen 
nee from the Patent Office can do the business : 
< one on the spot, who has constant access i - 
Is. drawings, records, and the library of the ofhe sntions 
The subseriber often procures patents for aire sae 
iat have been rejected in the hands of other se ake 
equently by appealing trom the decision of the | oe vi 
rs. and in no such case has the Hon. Commissio 
ised him a patent. a im 
All rough Trawings and descriptions forwarded t0 Mi 
y letter, containing a fee of five dollars, will be 1 gavel 
aded to, their merits examined, and an opinior Sore 
s to the probability of obtaining a patent thats and 
hereby saving to the inventor the expense of mo "And, 00 
atent fee, when the invention is not patentable. <a kx 
eceiving a model, (which may be forwarde = pat 
\ress,) will furnish drawings, &c., and procure 
‘nts, for a reasonable compensation. . ie 

All models must be permanently marked with wet 
yentor’s name. Ail persons writing from a distance 
rive their town, county, and State ; in 
All comamenizgtions solely confidential. Attorney aye 
natent cases, by stating the points in the case, a to eus 
an opinion given, with suitable authorities cilec (iy. 
ain the same. Copies of documents and _— 1 eight 
ion procured. All orders promptly executed. ouid be 
on models by express, as well as letter postage, 5! 
repaid. an 

fine No agent at a distance from the Patent Office ¢ 
lo business like one on the spot. 








AZA ARNOLD, Patent Age" 
Washington, March 1, 1857. 
REFERENCES. post, 


J. 
Hon. C. T. James, U. S. Senate; Hon. Thomas ot 
U. ra Senate ; His Excellency P. Allen, Covers. 
Rhode Island; Edward Lawton, Collector of Cus! 


The following Extracts from Letters of ot 
duction may be satisfactory to those 
have business to be transacted. 


“We, the undersigned, have known Aza mesma 
many years, as a distinguished Machinist, Dr that be 
and Manufacturer. We take pleasure in saying ‘above? 
is eminently qualified to take charge of any of Tae 
mentioned businesses. He has had great expone ivell ed 
tact in the use of labor-saving machines, having apie 
some of the important machinery thai is now ® toe urd 
manufacturers. He has had experience in Fave he 5] 
patents as well as in defending them. We b Patent OF k 
a very suitable person for an Examiner In = cordis!Y 
fice, or for a Solicitor of Patents. As such, W ; 
mmend him. 

+ “ pP, ALLEN, United States Senate. Jstand- : 

“ H. B. ANTHONY, Ex-Gov’r of eee 

“ RICHARD W. GREENE, Chief Ju we 

“SAMUEL AMES, Counsellor at Law: 


. pies lal 
The following note was a, d by oe 
Hon. Secretary of State of the United 
“{ have known Mr. Arnold for some yeat*y 
well acquainted with the gentlemen whos¢ 0 md knoe 
above written. I accord with theif OpinsoDs, one giaté 
them to be some of the most respectah.e mew 4 psTER” 
Baek w 


are 
sreulat 
Postmasters and others who receive-this Circus nee 
requested to coufer a favor on some inventor -. omg 
had his application rejected. by posting this BP *” sg 
conspicugyus plage, 


aucune 
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The National Mra is published every Thare- 
day, on tLe following terms: 


wee + $3.00 
Bingle copy, one year" " "7. Se 
Three copies, one year “"""" ggg 
Five copies, one year ** °° "yen 
Ten copies, one year ~~" 100 
Bingle COPY) Oo oaths a 
Ten copies, ° in 50 
nary ts are entitled to retain 
Von oe 00 each yearly, and 25 cents 
commission on each semi-yearly, subscriber, 
in the case of Clubs. : “A 
‘A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the pereon making ‘ - to a copy ~ —— 3 
of ten, at $15, to a copy for one year. 
aap Club has been forwarded, additions 


may be made to it, on the same terms. 
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my risk. 
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For the National Era. 
THE UNBLEST LIFE. 


BY PHEBE CAREY, 








I know not if it be for sins, 
Or training for a higher state ; 

Yet, whatsoe’er the cause, I know 
Mine is not woman’s common fate. 


No father’s kind approving smile 
Blesses me daily like a prayer; 
No mother, speaking sofly, says, 
“ She has repaid me all my care.” 


No little children crowd my knees 
For kisses, lingering from their bed; 

No innocent young lips call down 
Our Father's blessing on my head. 


When evening shadows change and flit, 

I have no need to watel and hark ; 
No feet turn homeward where I sit, 

No smile comes, lighting up the dark. 
And so the good days come and go, 

And so the years and seasons flee ; 
Blessing no others with my life, 

What blessing can it bring to me! 

[Copyright secured according to law. | 
For the National Era. 
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A NEW ENGLAND GIRL, 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 





CHAPTER XX—Continued. 

The next morning, I went forth in search of 
labor—the means to keep me from starvation. 
Reader, did you ever come to that? Do you 
know what it is to go from house to house, ap- 
pealing to the reluctant sympathies of people 
who are independent of help, like most families 
in our country towns, who, doing their own 
work, are always busy, and wonder how any 
one can be be at loss for emp!loyment—to incur 
the suspicions of some by your inability to an- 
swer all the questions they feel justified in ask- 
ing—(and security from want gives people 
sometimes a large latitude in this respect)— 
to suffer the cool stare, the indifferent repulse, 
or the impertinent comments, of others? Had 
I been a common beggar, asking for food in- 
stead of employment, my want would have been 
my recommend ; but I was neatly dreased, and 
decent clothing sometimes exposes & woman, 
especially if she be young, to worse suspicicns 
than rags. The courage which I had summoned 
up in the morning began to flag; in spite of 
my reason, I began to feel as if there was a 
sort of moral degradation in the work, for which 
I half-pitied, halfdespized myself. Sometimes 
I walked back and forth in front of a dwelling, 
conscious ali the while that my movements, if 
remarked, might reasonably excite suspicion, 
yet not able to gather courage to go in. At 
length I said, “ There is the factory—a sea of 
rancid oil is preferable to this; and I turned 
my steps back to the Hotel. 

Mrs. Burbank, the landlady, did not seem 
surprised at the result of my attempt, or at my 
decision. y 

“T thought how it would be,” she said; 
“ people are suspicious of those wh come round 
in that way, because we have got a way of 
thinking, that if they were good for anything, 
they would not be driven to it. But, I think I 
can promise you a place in Mr. Wade’s mill.” 

I thanked her, wiped the supper dishes 
for the Irish cock—then, to escape her ques. 
tions, took up a copy of the Zribune, which lay 
on the shelf, and looked it over. It was a week 
old, or more, but the column of advertised 
“Wants” attracted my attention, and I read 
them over, wondering why, when so many peo- 
ple were suffering for help, and so many more 
suffering for employment, this horseleech col- 
umn was never silenced. There were two or 
three applications for teachers, and as many 
more for governesses ; but the ‘‘ most satisfac- 
tory references,” which they all required, 
dampened what little hope they had at first ex- 
cited, while they suggested a new query, why 
the young girls who usually fill such stations 
were never supposed to need the “ most satis- 
factory references ” as to the character of their 
employers — particularly, as the majority of 
them are poor and unprotected. I had not set- 
tled this in any way that would probably edify 
the world, when there came a clatter at the 
front door; then, loud voices in the hall—far 
more confusion and noise than I thought ex- 
piainable by the Irish girl’s “Shure, it’s the 
cars, ma’am ;” and I plainly distinguished the 
order to “bring a physician, at once.” 

Something had happened, I felt certain; 
then, Mrs. Burbank put her head into the door- 
way, and asked me “to bring some fresh water 
to the front chamber, quick. The cars had 
tun off the track, and a lady had been brought 
there, seriously injured.” I obeyed, and found 
the room nearly fiiled with people, crowded 
around the bed; several ladies talking volubly 
of the accident, and their own narrow escape ; 
while a tall, gray-haired man stood with his 
fingers on the wrist of the sufferer, with a look 
that betokened, not only real anxiety, but im- 
patience. { made my way to the bedside, and 
began to bathe the lady’s grazed and bloody 
face in the cool water. 

“That is sensible,” said the gentleman; “the 
- begins to be felt. I think she has faint- 
ed. 


“She would recover more quickly, sir, if there 
were more air,” I returned, in a low tone, with 
a glance at the crowd. 

ie Right!” He turned toward them, and 
said— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you all, in 
my friend Mrs. Lloyd’s name, for your atten- 
tion and sympathy. Now, I think we had best 
leave her with the women of the house, who 
seem fully competent, and our presence may 
impede her recovery, The physician will soon 
be here, and, before a train is ready to leave, I 
hope to be able to assure you, on his authority, 
that she has suffered no scrious injury.” 

He set the example, and the others followed 
leaving Mrs. Burbank end myself to loosen the 
lady’s drees, and bind up her long, black locks. 
among which I noticed an occasional gray 
hair. She was, as I judged, a woman between 
forty and fifty, with a magnificent bust and 
shoulders, and features end complexion that 
reminded me of my old Jewish herojnes—what 
letter-writers would call a “splendid woman of 


not inquisitively, but as if not quite certain in 
what terms to address me; then, asking me to 
be seated a moment, said, “ Dr. Fitch tells me 
that Mre. Lloyd’s injuries will detain her here 
some days. My business is of such importance 
that I feel obliged to go on; and as she was un- 
der my escort, and has no acquaintante or ser- 
vant with her, I feel anxious to provide for her 
comfort as faras I can. The landlady thought 
I might indvwe you to stay with her until she 
is able to trevel.” He paused, and looked at 
me irquirivgly. . 

“T shall be very glad, indeed, to do so, sir, 
as at present I am without employment.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “She is the widow 
of a distinguished Massachusetts gentleman, 
on her way to New York to spend some time 
with her friends. Having lived abroad, and 
been accustomed to command, you may find 
her perhaps somewhat difficult and exacting, 
but T think you will succeed.” 

“T will try, sir.” ; 

“That is all I can ask.” He took from his 
pocket a bank note, and offered to me, saying, 
“ Here is something in advance.” 

I drew back, saying, “‘ When my wages are 
due, I shall expect to receive them from Mrs. 
Lloyd, sir.” : 

He smiled, bade me follow to the lady’s room, 
where he explained the arrangement. She 
listened as if I was a part of the evils to be en- 
dured through thi8 accident, thanked him cour- 
teously, but rather pompously, gave him some 
messages for her friends, and he left us. 

Thus I was installed as servant, and six days 
passed as rapidly to me as they did wearily to 
my mistress. If she was exigeante, I was very 

atient; if haughty sometimes, even to inso- 
ence, (for ladies, I find, sometimes are inso- 
lent,) I was indifferent, feeling myself at such 
times too much her superior to resent it, and 
the time passed off smoothly. In mean time, 
she received daily letters from her daughters, 
who were in New York, as I gathered from 
some words of hers; and on the sixth day, on 
the arrival of the Western trair, there came 
sweeping into our dim room such a vision of 
elegance and fashion—aye, and beauty—for the 
face was the youthful, unfurrowed image of the 
mother—as I had never seen before. 

It was Miss Lloyd; and, kissing her mother 
as she sat in a large easy-chair, she said, gaily— 

“Now own, for once, ma’ma, that you are 
taken by surprise!” 

“Not in the least, my dear, for I know 
Cousin Anne must have suggested this. Julia 
L'oyd, left to herself, would hardly travel alone, 
like a common servant.” : 

“JT don’t know that, ma’ma. J rather like it, 
and of course no danger could happen to me— 
nothing improper, I mean.” She drew herself 
up, as if by the very motion she set herself 
above all the common incidents and accidents 
of life, and her face assumed the same haughty 
look that distinguished her mother’s, only it 
was not so deeply ingrained in every line. 

The mother smiled proudly, as she surveyed 
the tall figure. , 

“Certainly not; but it is not the custom with 
people of our position, and a disregard of the 
laws of society may be construed into a lack 
of eelfrespect and dignity, But Cousin Anne 
never rightly appreciates such matters.” 

“No; she insisted on my coming, and I was 
curious to see the Hon. Mrs. Lioyd in a country 
tavern!”? She gave a supercilious sort of look 
over the room, as she flung herself into a chair, 
and added, “ Really, with a little more smoke, 
it would do for a cabaret de thédtre. These 
low walls—I wonder how you have contrived 
to exist, ma’ma?”’ 

I had appreached to take her hat and cape, 
which she began to throw off as she spoke. 
She flung them over my arm with as little ap- 
parent conscioveness of my presence a4 it Thad 
been a hat-stand or table, and went on with 
her converaation, Ii turned upon family affairs; 
and, not receiving any intimation from my 
mistress: to leave the room, If took a seat near 
the window; but, as the room was not large, I 
necessarily heard every word. 

But they were not so unmindful as I thought; 
for Misa Lloyd, sfter urging her mother to con- 


| sent to certain proposals for spending the sum- 


mer at Saratoga and Newport, on her allusion 
to pecuniary affairs, began to speak rapidly in 
French, her mother replying in the same lan- 
guage. Having been accustomed to the fluent 
tongue of Mademoiselle Legare, I had no diffi- 
culty in understanding them; I rose, and com- 
ing to Mrs. Lloyd’s side, said— 

“J beg your pardon for the interruption, 
ladies, but I think I ought to inform you that 
my knowledge of French enables me to under- 
stand all you say.” 

They both looked at me a second with an ex- 
pression which, had it been on the face of one 
of my own class, I should have called surprise ; 
then Miss Julia eaid, carelessly— 

“A French maid, ma’ma! Another coup 
de thédtve. I wonder how one ever strayed 
away here.” 

“T am not French, Miss, only happen to be 
familiar with the tongue.” 

Without noticing her daughter’s remark, Mrs, 
Lloyd observed— 

“ Your feeling is correct, quite commenda- 
ble. You may go down and order some re- 
freshment for Miss Lloyd, and bid them send 
up supper for two. I will ring when I wish to 
lie down.” 

When the bell summoned me back, the elder 
lady’s saturnine pride seemed unmoved; but 
the daughter’s cheek was flushed, and she said, 
impatiently — 

* But ma’ma, dear, jast fancy that horrid 
Highcliff, and Cousin Anne is determined to 
spend the summer there. We shall die of en- 
nui. If the master were at home, it would be 
a different thing.” 

“Very true; but you have not yet spoken 
to my objection. I asked what you would do 
with Grace?” 

“Ske might go to Highcliff, with Cousin 
Anne; or, better still, we might send her to 
spend the summer with the Pyncheons at 
Northampton. Apropos, you received Cousin 
Anne's note. Did you succeed in engaging her 
& companion 7?” 

“No, She really must be in her dotage, to 
send such a commission to me. hat do I 
know of such people? When I accepted her 
invitation, I did not suppose I was to hunt up 
her servants.” 

The younger lady smiled satirically. “It 
would indeed be a spectacle, to see Mrs. Lloyd 
exploring lanes and lodgings in search of re- 
duced gontlewomen—people who have seen 
better days. But we must humor her, ma’ma,” 
she went on, more gravely; “though I detest 
the whole of that sort of people, she really 
needs some one to be with her; and I, for one, 
have no idea of reading to her by the hour. 
We must persuade her to advertise.” 

Mrs. J,!oyd yawned, as if the whole subject 
were utterly indifferent to her, and changed the 
conversation ; but my thoughts very naturally 

reverted to thetopic. Here was a situation— 











her age.” 
Once or twice she opened her eyes during 
our Operations, but closed them again with a 

roan, and we had scarcely finished when the 

octor entered. His applications soon brought 
her to full consciousness, and, from the manner 
which she answered his questions and treated 
his advice, I inferred that she wag very proud 
and haughty, and supercilious even, for more 
than once she let fall some expression of horror 
at being obliged to stay “in such a place.” 

But stay ehe must; for, though there were no 
bones broken, the contusions were go severe, 
and the tendency to fever such, that the Doctor 
assured her that she could not travel with safety 
under some days; and, as pride could not salve 
her wounds, she was obliged to assent. I staid 
by her that night, ministering to her wants; 
and in the morning, while getting 
in the kitchen, Mrs. 


the evening before, 
in the parlor. 


Lloyd wile she stays; 
a to have you, 

ow there is spybody in the world . 
telf,” she added, p nee eter a 


She was right, He looked 9 me a moment, 


my breakfast 
e Burbank came to say that 
the gray-haired gentleman, whom I had seen 
desired to speak with me 


“T think he wants you to take care of Mrs. 
; and, for my part, I shall 
for she does not seem to 


but, would they accept me? Would this Cousin 
Aune require the usual credentials? and would 
my week’s service with Mrs. Lloyd suffice? 
How closely should I be brought in contact with 
these Lloyds, whose intolerable and intolerant 
pride might become, as I felt, insufferable ? 
These queries, all but the last, were solved 
on the feliowirg day. Mrs. Lloyd aunounced 
herself well enough to travel, and, in settling 
her bill with the landlord, became aware, for 
the first time, it seemed, that | was not a ser- 
vant belonging to the establishment. When 
she came to pay me, I referred to the above 
conversation, and asked if she would be “ kind 
enough to recommend me to fill the place.” 
She lifted her eyebrows a little, and said, with 
a tone rather more inflated than ugsual— 
“You might haye heard, also, that it was a 
companion my relative needed—g person of 
some education and refinement, not an ordi- 
nary servant,” 
_ “I did, Madam; but having passed the last 
I thoarhe r a either as pupil or teacher, 
mi isi 
- felt “~ ight possess the requisite amount 
ere Miss Julia interfered. “I think you 
had better give her a trial, ma’ma. It vill 
save some explanations and trouble, If she 
does not suit, it is not your fault,” 
“ Have you a 1 tad 








“ None, save such as my week’s service with 
you, Madam, may entitle me to. The only 
friend in this place, to whom I could refer, is 
absent, and I must trust to your justice.” 

She looked at her daughter, who remarked, 
with a curl of her rich, red lip— 

“Tt ig not essential, ma’ma. Your word 
will be sufficient. These ‘ characters,’ I fancy, 
might all be written for one, aw reste. She 
looks quiet and unpresuming; so, engage her.” 

The matter was speedily settled. I was en- 
gaged as humble companion to Mrs. Lloyd’s 
cousin, at a salary of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum, provided I gave satisfaction, 
Mrs. Lloyd assuming that her word would cover 
all lack of testimonials. 

My wages for the week would cover my trav- 
elling expenses ; and an inspection of my bun- 
dle led me to think that, with careful using, the 
under-clothing and plain black silk dress it 
contained might, with the delaine I had on, 
be made to cover me respectably until my first 
quarterly payment became due; and with a 
heart far lighter than I had known for many 
days, I bade the good landlady “Good bye,” 
and followed the ladies to the station. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

It was in the early twilight that the carriage 
containing Mrs. and Miss Lloyd, and, by suffer- 
ance, “the humble companion,” drove ur to a 
handsome, but, for New York, rather old-fash- 
ioned-looking house, in Beekman street, and 
alighted after them, following on, up the broad 
steps. A male servant met us, and ushered us 
across the hall, into a pleasant apartment, which 
opened into another, where I caught a glimpse 
of a table spread for tea—a very comforting 
sight to one who had eaten nothing since break- 
fast—the Lloyds having, when they stopped for 
refreshments in New Haven, wholly forgotten 
me, and my funds did not allow me the luxury 
of supplying my own wants. Here Mra. Lloyd 
ade me wait until sent for, and left the room 
with her daughter. It might have been an 
hour or so before quite a finely-dressed young 
woman came tripping in, and, with a rather 
contemptuous glance at my dusty self, box, and 
bundle, said Mrs. Lloyd “ desired to see me in 
Miss Annesley’s room.” 

“ Miss Annesley! Miss Anne Annesley!” It 

was the first time I had heard my new mis- 
tress’s surname, and I stood, staring the girl 
full in the face. 
“Yes. I think I spoke it plain enough for 
them that’s not deaf or fools,” she returned, 
impatiently. “If you have any business with 
her, you had best hurry,” she added, more pleas- 
antly, “for Mrs. Lloyd is not fond of waiting, 
and the tea-bell will ring before long. You can 
leave that stuff in the hall”—with another dis- 
dainful look at my baggage. 

I did as directed, and, with the confused feel- 
ing of one walking in a dream, followed her up 
a flight of stairs, through a small dressing-room, 
to a chamber, where Mrs. Lloyd and Miss Julia, 
in perfectly fresh costumes, sat, talking with 
some one reclining in a larga stuffed chair, but 
whose face and figure were completely hidden 
from me by the high back and cushions. The 
servant withdrew, and, at a sign from Mrs. Lloyd, 
I advanced to her side. 

“This, dear cousin,’ she said, with, as I 
thought, a slight abatement of her haughtiness, 
“is the young person »f whom I spoke—Lina 
Ray, I think, is the name ” a 

I bowed, inwardly thankful for the error in 
my name, which might give me time to conceal 
or disclose myself, as circumstances might dic- 
tate; and the small, fair, mild, elderly lady in 
the chair raised herself a little, and said, with a 
smile that gavea look of sweetness to her whole 
face— 

“T am very grateful to you, cousin, and glad 
to welcome the young lady. You look weary, 
iny dear; sit down, and let me ring for Jane to 
take your things.” 

There are times when even the most complete 
self control is hardly proof against a simple 
word, uttered in a loving tone; andI felt the 
water rush to my eyes at once, as the lady spoke. 
Nor was it congealed by the knowledge that Mra. 
Lloyd elevated her head and chin with more 
than usual haughtiness at the tone, nor by Miss 
Julia’s curling lip, as she said— 

“‘Ma’ma, dear, if Cousin Anne pleases, we 
will retire now. I wish to give Laura some di- 
rections about unpacking before tea.” 

Both ladies arose, and Miss Annesley said, 
hastily— 

“Don’t let me detain you, ladies. And, Cousin 
Llosd, I trust you will find the rooms prepared 
for you comfortable. If there is anything 
wanting, let the housekeeper know. Make your- 
self entirely at home, and don’t trouble your- 
self about me. I did not invite you here to keep 
you shut up in the chamber of acripple. For 
the present, you must be the mistress, and I the 
guest; and some evening I hope to take tea with 
you. Now, Ieat here, and this young lady shall 
be my guest to-night.” 

She rung the bell as the ladies swept out, and 
@ servant (not the same that had ushered me up 
there, that was Miss Lloyd’s maid) came in, 
and waited for my hatand cape. My fingers 
were strangely tremulous, and, seeing them pull 
vainly at my vail string, ehe bade the girl help 
me. 

“Now,” she began, but interrupting herself 

with a smile, and, “ Pardon me, child, I forgot 
that you have been kept waiting while my guests 
dressed. Show Miss Ray,” she went on, to the 
servant, “to her room, the one formerly occu- 
pied by Miss Esther, and see that she has every- 
thing she needs. When you have dressed, chiid, 
I shall expect you back to take tea with me. It 
will be sent up,” she turned her eye to her 
watch, upon the table by her, “in just twenty- 
five minutes. Jane will see that your baggage 
is carried up.” 
My baggage! I conld but smile as I thought 
of it. But, unwilling that any one else shonld 
have that privilege; I was hastening down for it 
myself, when Jane interrupted— 

“Miss Annesley would be seriously displeased, 
if she permitted me to do such a thing.” 

And, yielding to this, ! was rewarded by see- 
ing her bring up and put down in my roota my 
poor things, with an air as respectful as if it 
had been a Queen’s regalia. I was glad to be 
left aione for a moment, that I might think over 
the strong circumstances in which I stood; for 
thet this was the old Annesley house, and the 
lady in yonder room, awaiting my return, the 
retative whom Miss Agnes had spoken of as 
being established in i¢ Uy her Cousin Ralph, I 
had not the slightest doubt. 

I did not forget that her words had been, 
“When you are dressed,” but, fortunately, my 
outward adorning did not require much thought; 
and all the while I was binding up my hair, an 
brushing out the obstinate crimps in it as 
smoothly as egg I was querying whether, 
in trying to devise my own way, I belt not walk- 
ed right into the lion’s mouth. Ralph Annes- 
ley was one of the executors of that will; he was 
the dear friend and cousin of both Rathsay and 
Philip Cavendish ; and would he not, when a 
knowledge of the circumstances reached him, 
as they eventually would, through Mr. Spencer, 
strain every nerve to ferret cut the missing 
claimant, and make her either prove her words, 
or hold her up toignominy asan impostor! 1 
had not thought of this before ; but now, I half 
wished that I had remained at Gaklawn, and 
faced him there, if need be ; for he would never 
understand the feelings which led to my flight, 
and that fact would be brought up, doubtless, 
as an evidence of my guilt. Shall I remain 
here, to be discovered at last,fand impaled by 
his keen eye a8 & mean swindler, 9 deliberate 
cheat? I let fall my black silk dress from which 
I was smoothing the folds, body and sou! sbrink- 
ing back before the «ought, It may be, some- 
times, that, 

“ To those who are sad already, it seems sweet, 
By clear foreknowledge, to make perfect pain; ” 


but J had not attained that state—and for some 
moments I sat dumbly pitying myself. Then, 
half in shame at my cowardice, I rose up. 
“You have cond as you thought for the best, 
Lina, and you sha!! not shrink from the result. 
Besides, men seek not the missing at their own 


you once, without pledge or witness — why 
should he not again! If not, the truth will re- 
main the same—and, with trath and toil, you 





may still continue to live.’ 


hearth-stones; and if he should, he believed | been 





The black silk dress went on; the plain 
white cuffs and collar, fastened with Miss Ag- 
nes’s gift, a small brooch containing her hair, 
and I was ready for Miss Annesley. 

She onde me with the same pleasant 
smile; the girl, Jane, brought in a tray, ar- 
ranged it on the table by the side of her mis- 
tress, placed a chair for me, and withdrew. 

I took the seat, and, as my mistress passed 
the tea, she questioned me about my journey— 
not curiously, but from a simple desire to put 
me at ease. Then she spoke of her situation, 
and my duties. A fall, late in the preceding 
autumn, had injured her right knee, and con- 
fined her to her room all winter. A young 
woman whom she had brought up, and who 
had been to her almost a daughter, had just 
before this accident died very suddenly, while 
away on a visit to her parents; and she had 
been alone, until Miss Julia Lloyd came on 
to accompany her sister Grace, who was a 
pupil in Madame Legarrie’s school. She liked 
to have the young ladies about—they made the 
old house lively ; aud as their mother had bro- 
ken up her establishment, she had invited her 


to spend the summer here, too. She had hoped” 


to be able to go down stairs before ehe arrived, 
but that was out of the question ; and it was so 
fortunate that “Cousin Lloyd should have been 
able to find and secure me, just at this time. 
Was I fond of reading aloud? ” 

“ Yes,”’ 

“Was I sure it did not injure me?” 

“Very sure. It had been a part of my du- 
ties, for several years past.” 

“That, again, was fortunate. Her eyes were 
poor, and she was so fond of reading. Mies 
Lloyd read well, remarkably well—as she did 
everything—but of course she could not think 
of pressing her guests into her service. But 
we should not do much until we went out to 
Highcliff. That was another thing. Mrs. 
Lloyd had not, of course, told me she spent her 
summers in the country—perhaps I did not like 
the country?” 

“T did, indeed—my whole life had been 
passed thera.” 

“ Aye—then, I could help her garden. She 
was so fond of her flowers — old-fashioned 
things, like herself—but she liked them, and 
thought I would, because they might remind 
me of my mother’s garden.” 

“JT had no mother.” I might have added, 
that whilst she had been speaking, my dreams 
of what a mother’s tone might be, had been far 
more nearly realized than ever before; but that 
was not a part of my plan. 





For the National Era. 
TO “MISS NELLY” IN ALABAMA. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


The balmy airs of the South-land 
Are stirring the locks on thy brow— 
The perfumed breath of her orange groves, 
Meet fragrance for such as thou. 


Hath the sunny South-land a charm, Nelly, 
To lure thy longer stay ? 

From her velvet turf and magno’ia breath 
Dost thou shrink to turn away? 


Our skies are leaden and gray, Ellen; 
Our winds are fierce and wild ; 

And ghostly and cold are the mountain snows 
Which they in their fury piled. 


But the hearts are warm and true, Nelly, 
That are throbbing with love tor thee— 
That are keeping time to thy morning song, 

Wherever its warblings be. 


And the void which thy going left, Nelly, 
On that chill November morn, 

Is a void to-day—and to-night, my love, 
The merry-voiced Spring is born. 


A light went out on the hearthstone, 
A tint from the blue of the sky ; 

A tone from the voice of singing, 
Full only when thou wast by. 


A sense of what might be, and is not— 
A dreamy and vague unrest— 

A longing, and waiting, and watching— 
These were thy parting behest. 


But our hills shall be crowned with greenness, 
Our roses shall flush in the sun. 

Come home, come home, O fairer than they! 
That the Spring be indeed begun. 





KANSAS, 


[Correspondence of the National Era. | 
Lawrence, Kansas, May 10, 1857. 

Comparative quiet now reigns over Kansas. 
No outbreak or difficulty of any serious nature 
is apprehended, until after the so-called consti- 
tutional election, The great object for which 
the Pro-Slavery party are now laboring is to 
induce the Free State party—the people of 
Kansas—to go into the election with them; 
and nothing more disconcerts the former, than 
the refusal of the latter todoso. They hesitate 
not to admit that they alone cannot make a 


Constitution which will ever sustain itself be- 


fore the people or in Congress. They believe, 
as we do, that if the Free State party holds it- 
self aloof from all the proceedings of the sham 
Government, and maintains its own character 
and consistency, we must eventually succeed. 
On the other hand, they /now that if we go into 
an election with them, under their regulations, 
and held by their officers, we can stand no pos- 
sible chance of success. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a party which would go to the trouble 
and expense of raising an army of five thousand 
men to invade a Territory, and wrest the Gov- 
ernment thereof from its citizens, would after- 
wardg deal honestly with the people they have 
trampled under foot, when by so doing there 
would be an absolute certainty of losing their 
ill-gotten power. It is known and understood 
here, by every one, that all the Free State vote 
in Kansas would no more affect the final result 
in the coming bogus election than a rain-drop 
on the Kaw would affect the watery mass of 
Lake Superior. Or, rather, it would be as un- 
likely to have a favorable effect, though the 
recognition of the right of Missoyrians to make 
laws for Kansas, implied by participating in 
such election, would forever seal our lips, as to 
any protestations against the validity of the 
Territorial Government. The Hra’s idea of 
voting under protest appears to me as simply 
ridiculous. Let us bring the principle to a test. 
I go to the polls at the coming election, and 
hand to the bogus judge my ballot. All votes 
must be viva voce, By this, he at once ascer- 
tains the fact that J am an “ Abolitionist,” and, 
as he understands his duty, chalienges my right 
to vote, or refuses to record my choice, for some 
reason not even recognised by the regulations 
under which he professes to act. I insist upon 
my right to vote, and say, “‘ My dear sir, I deny 
your right to sit here and take the votes of my- 
self and neighbors—I deny that the so-called 
laws, under which you act, possess any author- 
ity whatever; yet, by the authority of those 
laws, I demand that you record my vote.” It 
appears to me that even fools would laugh at 
the inconsistency of my logic. A man would 
hardly gain much credit for sanity, who would 
enter into deadly combat with a maddened 
antagonist, with nothing but a paper sword, 
against one of steel, feeling confident that his 
weapon would stand the tug of war, and cleave 
the helmet of his enemy, because, forsooth, his 
adversary had declared it to he the best. This 
is a plan of taking one at one’s word, that 
seems to me far from being capable of univer- 
sal application. 

The Era tells us to yote, and, if unsuccessful 
by reason of fraud, publish our wrongs to the 
world, and expose the villany of our adversa- 
ries, Now, with regard to this, it is impossible 
that any wrongs can be committed in the future, 
half so damnable as many which have already 

perpe (—for instance, the first inva- 
sion and seizure of the Government. Oar en- 
emies, having all the offices in their possession 
can easily give a legal appearance to any fraud 
they may choose to commit. At the time of 








committing the first outrages, they had no such 
opportunities. The Federal Government eager- 
ly gave ite approval of the first robbery of our 
rights, and will it now hesitate to approve of 
another fraud, when the pretext of a pretended 
legal covering can be offered? 

__1t appears to me that the ra added but 
little strength to its opinion, in remarking that 
the New York Daily Times took the same view 
of the Kansas voting question, as each journal 
looks upon the matter from entirely different 
points of observation. The Times bases its 
advice upon the hypothesis that President Bu- 
chanan and Governor Walker—and perhaps 
Secretary Stanton—are intensely in favor of 
Kansas becoming a free State. Few can be 
ignorant of the fact, that the 7imes is profess- 
edly the semi official organ of the Administra- 
tion and the so-called Law and Order or Dem- 
ocratic party. On the other hand, the Era 
founds its arguments upon the fact that Free- 
= has nothing to hope from the powers that, 

e. 
_ I think that, afier a more careful examina- 
tion <j-cur prospects, and of the condition of 
things in Kansas, the #ra will reconsider the 
position it has taken; that after understanding 
that we have no earthly chance of success in 
the Constitution scheme of the Pro-Siavery 
party ; that by joining in it we must stake ev- 
erything against nothing; that all our hopes 
and rights must be intrusted to the honesty of 
a few pretended officers, wholly without honesty, 
as their willingly becoming the instruments of 
foreign invaders and robbers will sufficiently 
show, it will see both the righteousness and 
the policy of the course we have taken, and 
give us its encouraging approval. Our cause 
has already suffered from the disapprobation of 
friends in the States. The fact of the matter 
is, had it not been for the murmuring of a few 
Republican journals distantly interested, this 
whole scheme of a Constitutional Convention 
would have proved an abortion. After seeing 
the position the Free State party took in the 
Topeka Convention, the Pro-Slavery leaders, 
and the few followers which composed the Pet- 
tigarchy, about gave up the entire plan, believ- 
ing, as 1 have once had occasion to remark, 
that they could not make a Constitution alone. 
Interest enough to secure the election of a 
quorum to the Convention would not have been 
taken; but ditsension in our own ranks gave 
them hope, ani cast dismay among the weakest 
of our friends here. 

A large audénce of the citizens of Lawrence 
was collected last Friday evening, to listen toa 
speech from M. F, Conway. This gentleman 
was the only Free State man elected at the 
famous election of the 30th of March, 1855, to 
a seat in the Council of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. One #ree State man, Mr. Houston, was 
elected to the lower House. Mr. Conway was 
the first man in Kansas to propose a repudia- 
tion of the authority of that spurious body. He 
immediately resigned, refusing to recognise 
this as a valid law-making power, by acting 
with them. He was rewarded for his integrity 
by being chosen one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, under the Topeka Constitution. 
Although Mr. Conway is a radical man, he is 
not afaaatic. He is a Southern man by birth 
and education—being born in Maryland, and 
reared in South Carolina; but, as is the case 
with most Southern Anti-Slavery men, he has 
chosen his position upon this great question 
from deep-seated principles of right. He has 
been absent in the States, from sickness, for 
nearly a year; and on his return, the people, 
being anxious to add his public approval of 
their course to the sanction almost every other 
man of influence and ability who is familiar 
with our history has given it, invited him to de- 
liver an address upon the present crisis of af- 
fairs in Kansas. 

* The speaker divided his subject into two 
branches—the first being, “What should not 
be done.” He then went on to show why the 
people should not join in the coming election 
with the Pro-Slavery party. For us to go into 
this election would not only be a sacrifice of 
all the principles which we have maintained 
since the commencement of the struggle, but 
it would be the most fallacious and dangerous 
policy that could be entertained. In support 
of this, besides bringing forward all the old ar- 
guments, he called attention to the one pre- 
sented by the ridiculous course taken by Act- 
ing Governor Stanton, who told the citizens of 
Lawrence that he was strongly in favor of Kan- 
sas becoming a slave State—that all his sym- 
pathies are with the Pro-Slavery party—that he 
believed the large majority of the people of Kan- 
sas to be in favor of a free State; yet at the 
same time saying to the Anti-Slavery voters, “ Do 
come in and vote us down!’’ This showed the 
want of confidence possessed by the opposition 
in their ability to make Kansas a slave State, 
without the aid of Free State votes to give the 
frand the appearance of fairness and common 
consent. He also showed how a recognition 
of the bogus laws, by going into an election 
under them, would be a total dissolution of the 
Free State party, which first formed upon the 
principle of repudiation of those laws; and this 
being the condition on which every member of 
the party joined it, such a radical change of 
policy would release all from their obligations 
of support. Space will not permit me to detail 
his arguments at the length I could wish. 

The next thing was to show “ what should 
be done.” Concerning this, he contended that 
the duty of the people was to abide by the ac- 
tion of their representatives in the 10th of 
March Convention, get the State Government 
under the Topeka Constitution in readiness to 
go into active operation; and not only this, but 
let it actually go into operation at once. That 
is, let the Legislature on its next meeting, which 
takes place on the 9th of June, pass all neces- 
saty laws, and thoroughly organize the State 
into counties, leaving the question with the peo- 
ple of each county, whether they will accept of 
this organization of the Constitution and the 
Legislature under it, with the laws which it has 
enacted. Not more than three counties in 
Kansas would refuse to accept it at first, anda 
few months would bring in even these. The 
object was not to put the Government into act- 
ive operation; let it yo into effect by the invita- 
tion of the people, as it most assuredly would. 

At the close of Mr. Conway’s remarks, Mr. 
Phillips also addressed the assembly, giving his 
sawstion to the position of Mr. Conway, and ex- 

osing some of the fraudg of the census takers. 

e rémarked, that in a tour in the western part 
of Kansas, from which he had just returned, he 
had passed through nine of the so-called coun- 
ties, where, on making inquiries on the subject, 
he found that no census had been taken, except 
in three. The others were counties in which 
nearly all the voters were favorable to a free 
State. 

Governor Robinson was next called out, but 
did not speak at any length. He reiterated his 
adhesion to the 10th of March platform. He 
also took occasion to make some replies and 
explanations concerning the attacks upon his 
official character, and, through him, upon the 
Free State organization, which were continu- 
ally being put forth in the Herald of Freedom. 
Ever since the re-establishment of this paper, 
it has manifested a bitter hostility to Governor 
Robinson, and everything political with which 
he has been connected. Governer Robinson 
explained the cause, by stating that Mr. Brown, 
the editor of the Herald of Freedom, when a 
prisoner, last summer, sent for him. ‘Governor 
Robinson,) he then being a prisoner at Leaven- 
worth, aud proposing that they should, on the 
condition of being released, acknowledge the va- 
lidity of the Territorial laws—thus endeavoring 
to sell out the Free State party for his own per- 
sonal security. Robinson indignantly rejected 
the proposal, and to this he attributes Brown’s 
hostility. Several others made the charge pre- 
vious to this, but this is the first time it has 
been made in public. I understand that Brown 
denies the truth of Robinson’s assertion. If 
true, and every one here seems ta believe it, 
Brown’s fawning to Geary, and later to Walker 
ard Stanton, is easily accounted for. 

Several other speakers were called out, but 
none favored any change of policy. The idea 
with all was, “ keep aloof,” 

I have just heard that four Free State men 








had delivered themselves over to the Marshal, 
pending the trial, escaped, two or three days 
since, on horses which they took from some 
Pro-Slavery men in Lecompton, and that they 
were followed by the Marshal with a posse, who, 
on overtaking the prisoners near Fort Riley, 
shot them all dead, and returned. I have 
learned no further particulars, and am inclined 
to doubt the truth of the whole affair, giving it 
a8 & mere rumor. 

The trial of the treason prisoners was to 
have commenced to-day; but some of them 
were unable to attend, so it has probably been 
laid over till to-morrow. K. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 


Op-FasHionep Love Lerrers.—Letters be- 
tween the first Governor of Massachusetts and 
his wife, about the year 1625: 


My most sweet husband: How dearly wel- 
come thy kind letter was to me, I am not able 
to express. The sweetness of it did much 
refresh me. What can be more pleasing to a 
wife, than to hear of the welfare of her best be- 
loved, and how he is pleased with her poor 
endeavors! I blush to hear myself commended, 
knowing my own wants. But it is your love 
that conceives the best, and makes all things 
seem better than they are. I wish that I might 
always please thee, and that those comforts 
which we have in each other may be daily in- 
creased, as far as they may be pleasing to God. 
I will use the speech to thee that Abigail did 
to David: ‘I will be a servant to wash the feet 
of my Lord.” I will do any service wherein I 
may please my good husband. I confess I 
cannot do enough for thee; but thou art pleased 
to accept the will for the deed, and rest con- 
tented. 

I have many reasons to make me love thee, 
wherefore I will name two: first, because thou 
lovest God ; and secondly, because thou lovest 
me. Ifthese two were wanting, all the rest 
would be eclipsed. But I nfust leave this dis- 
course, and go about my honsehold affairs. I 
am @ bad housewife to be so long from them ; 
but I must needs borrow a little time to talk 
with thee, my sweetheart. I hope thy business 
draws to an end. It will be two or three weeks 
before I see thee, though they be long ones. 
God will bring us together in his good time, for 
which I shall pray. Farewell, my good hus- 
band; the Lord keep thee. 

Your obedient wife, 
Marcarer Winturor. 

My good wife: Although I wrote to thee last 
week, yet, having so fit an opportunity, I must 
write to thee again; for I do esteem one little, 
sweet, short letter of thine (such as the last 
was) to be worthy two or three from me. 

I began this letter yesterday at two o'clock, 
thinking to have been at large, but was so taken 
up by company and business, as I could get 
but hither by this morning. It grieves me that 
T have not liberty to make better expressions 
of my love to thee, who art more dear to me 
than all earthly things; but I will endeavor 
that my prayers may supply the defect of my 
pen, which will be of use to us both, inasmuch 
as the favor and blessing of God is better than 
all things besides, 

I know thou lookest for troubles here, and 
when one affliction is over, to meet with an- 

ther; but remember our Saviour tells us, “Be 
of good comfort: I have overcome the world.” 
Therefore, my good wife, rise up thy heart, and 
be not dismayed at the crosses thou meetest 
with in family affairs, or otherwise; but still 
fly to Him who will take up thy burden for thee. 
Go thou on cheerfully, in obedience to His holy 
will, in the course he hath set thee. Peace 
shall come. I commend thee and all thine to 
the gracious protection and blessing of the 
Lord. 

Farewell, my good wife. I kiss and love thee 
with the kindest affection, and rest, 

Thy faithful husband, 
Joun Winturopr. 

Most loving and good husband: I have re- 
ceived your letters. The true tokens of your 
love and care of my good, now in your absence, 
as well as when you are present, make me 
think that saying false, “out of sight, out of 
mind.” Iam sure my heart and thoughts are 
always near you, to ‘do you good, and not evil, 
all the days of my life.” I rejoice in the ex- 
pectation of our happy meeting; for the ab- 
sence has been very long in my conceit, and 
they re-presence much desired. Thy welcome 
is always ready; make haste to entertain it. 

And s0 I bid my good husband farewell, and 
commit him to the Lord. 

Your loving and obedient wife, 
Marcaret WINTHROP. 





JosHva Corriy, Ese., or Newsury.—We 
find the following letter from Whittier, the poet, 
in the Newburyport Herald of Wednesday 
morning : 

“ To the Editor of the Herald: 


“Tn common with many others in this region, 
I regret to hear of the continued illness of 
Joshua Coffin, Esq., 20 well and widely known 
as the author of the best and most complete 
Town History which has yet been given to the 
public, and whose researches into the records 
of the Massachusetts Colony have been of great 
service to more than one of our popular histor- 
ical authors. 

“His literary and antiquarian labors—the 
great value of which will be better appreciated 
hereafter—have been poorly compensated ; and 
his present misfortune is aggravated by the 
evils of pecuniary embarrassment. It has oc- 
curred to me that there are hundreds in this 
State who would esteem it a privilege to con- 
tribute something, by way of testimonial, to the 
worthy man, scholar, and antiquarian. The 
people of Newbury and Newburyport owe him 
such a testimonial—and there are many in 
other places who will be glad to unite with 
them. Hoping that you will look with favor 
upon this proposition, and lend the influence 
of your position to it, I am, very traly, your 
friend, J.G. W. 

«“ Amesbury, 5th month, 1857.” 


A genial letter from the Quaker poet is be- 
fore us, that was received last week, calling our 
attention to this case of need. We at once 
wrote to the Rev. Leonard Withington, D. D., 
of Newbury, making some inquiries respecting 
Mr. Coffin’s circumstances, and in reply was 
told that “he was very poor, and his family 
‘were objects of charity and compassion, and 
that any money raised for him or them will 
certainly be well bestowed.” 

Mr. Coffin was Mr. Whittier’s schoolmaster, 
and the poet, some years ago, published a poet- 
ical piece addressed to the veteran teacher. 
In his letter, he wishes his ability to aid Mr. 
Coffin were ten times as great as it is, for he 
says “a kinder-hearted, quainter, and more 
genial man, never lived, than Coffin. He an- 
swers well to Burns’s Captain Grose. Let the 
subscription take the shape of a testimonial 
for his services as a historian and antiquarian.” 
We should be very happy to receive and for- 
ward such sums as may be bestowed by per- 
sons in this vicinity, in aid of this worthy “ his- 
torian and antiquariao.” Who will aid in this 
generous work ?—Boston Transcripé. 


——- 


How ro Receive a CuaLLence.—The follow- 
ing is from the work entitled “ Modern Chivel. 
ry,” a satire on republican in4'iyijons, after 
the model of Don ©ixote, written by Bracken- 
ridge, of Pittsburgh, in 1796: 

“Sir: I have two objections to this duel mat- 
ter. The one is, lest 1 should hurt you; and 
the other is, lest you should hurt me. I do not 
see any good it would do me to put a bullet 
through any part of your body. I could make 
no use of you when dead for any culinary pur- 
e,as I would a rabbit or a turkey. I am 
no cannibal, to feed on the flesh of men. Why 
then shoot down a human creature, of which I 
could make no use? A buffalo would be better 
meat; for, though your flesh may be delicate 
and tender, yet, it wants that firmness and con- 
sistency which takes and retains salt. At any 
rate, it would not be fit for long sea voyages. 
You might make a good barbecue, it is true, 





who have been under bonds to appear at the 
present term of court at Lecompton, and who 





anything human now. As to your hide, it is 
not worth taking off, being little better than that 
of a year-old colt. 

“Tt would seem to me a strange thing to 
shoot & man that would stand still to be shot 
at; inasmuch as I have been heretofore used 
to shoot at things flying, or running, or jumping. 
Were you on atree, now, like a aquirrel, endeavor- 
.ing to hide yourself in the branches, or like a rac- 
coon, that, after much eyeing and spying, I ob- 
served at length in the crotch of a tall oak, 
with boughs and leaves intervening, so that I 
could just get sight of his hinder parts, I should 
think it pleasurable enough to take a shot at 
you. But as it ig, there is no skill or judgment 
requisite, either to discover or take you down. 

“As to myself, I do not much like to stand 
in the way of anything harmful. I am under 
apprehensions you might hit me. That being 
the case, I think it most advisable to stay at a 
distance. If you want to try your pistols, take 
some object—a tree or a barn door—about my 
dimensions. If you hit that, send me word, and 
I shall acknowledge that if I had been in the 
same place, you might have also hit me. 

“ Joun Farraco, 
“ Late Capt. Penn Militia, 

“ Maj. Valentine Jacko, U. S. Army.” 

Aw Irish Verpict.—In an Irish story, in 
Bentley’s Miscellany, a murdered schoolmas- 
ter is said to have been found dead in the road, 
with his head full of fractions ! 

“T’'m thinking it’s shoe aside,” said Larry. 

“ The horse’s shoe, was it?” 

“No, alanna,” said Larry, “shoe aside is 
Latin for cutting your throat.” 

“But he didn’t cut his throat,” said the 
widow. 

“Sure it’s all one,” said Larry, “whether he 
did it with a razor on his throat or a hammer 
on his head, It’s shoe aside all the same.” 

“ But there was no hammer found.” 

“No; but he might have hid the hammer 
after he did it, to throw off the disgrace of the 
shoe aside.” 

“But wasn’t there any life in him when he 
was found?” 

“Not a taste. The crowners sot on him, and 
he never said a word against it, and if he was 
alive he would.” 

“ And didn’t they find anything at ail?” 

“ Nothing but the vardick.” 

“ And was it that that kilt him?” 

“No, my dear, ‘twas the crack on the head; 
but the vardick was, ’twas done, and somebody 
done it, and they were blackguards, whoever they 
were, aud unknown.” 


Jane Eyre anp Tuackeray.—In Mrs, Gas- 
kell’s Life of Caroline Broate, author of “ Jane 
yre,” occurs the following interesting letter, 
dated London, June 2, 1851: 
“TI came here on Wednesday, being sum- 
moned a day sooner than I expected, in order 
to be in time for Thackeray’s second lecture, 
which was delivered on Thursday afternoon. 
This, as you may suppose, was a genuine treat 
to me, and | was glad not to miss it. It was 
given in Willis’s Rooms, where the Almacks’ 
balls are held—a great painted and gilded sa- 
loon, with long sofas for benches. The audi- 
ence was said to be the cream of London society, 
and it looked so. I did not at all expect the 
great lecturer would know me or notice me, 
under the circumstances, with admiring duch- 
esses and countesses seated in rows before him; 
but he met me as I entered, shook hands, tock 
me to his mother, whom I had not before seen, 
and introduced me. She is a fine, handsome, 
young-looking old lady; was very gracious, 
and called with one of her grand-daughters next 
ay. Thackeray called too, separately ; I had 
a long talk with him, and I think he knows me 
now a little better than he did; but of this I 
cannoi yei be sure; he is a great and strange 
man. ‘kere is quite a furor for his lectures. 
They are a sort of essays, characterized by his 
own peculiar originality und power, and deliv- 
ered with a finished taste and ease, which is 
feit, but cannot be described. Just before the 
lecture began, somebody came behind me, 
leaned over, and said, ‘Permit me, as a York 
shireman, to introduce myself.’ [I turned round, 
saw a strange, not handsome face, which puzzled 
me for half a minute, and then I said, ‘ You 
are Lord Carlisle.’ He nodded and smiled ; he 
talked a few minutes very pleasantly and cour- 
teously, Afterwards came another man with 
the same plea, that he was a Yorkshireman, 
and this turned out to be Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Then came Dr. Forbes, whom I was sincerely 
glad to see. On Friday, If went to the Crystal 
Palace; itis a marvellous, stirring, bewilder- 
ing sight—a mixture of a genii palace and a 
mighty bazaar, but it is not much in my way; 
I liked the lecture better.” 
Upsets or Putrit Grayity.—Many good 
stories of this character are told, but the fol- 
lowing, from the Baltimore Methodist Protest- 
ant, are among the most amusing we have seen: 
A minister was preaching to a large congre- 
gation in one of the Southern States, on the 
certainty of a future judgment. In the gallery 
sat a colored girl with a white child in her 
arms, which she was dancing up and down, 
with 8 commendable effort to make the baby 
observe the proprieties of the place. The 
preacher was so much interested in his subject 
as not to notice the occasional noise of the in- 
fant, and, at the right point of his discourse, 
threw himself into an interesting attitude, as 
though he had suddenly heard the first note of 
the trump of doom, and, looking towards that 
part of the church where the girl with the baby 
in her arms was sitting, be asked, in a low, 
deep voice— 
“ What is that I hear?” 
Before he recovered from the oratorical 
pause, 80 as to answer his own question, the 
colored girl responded, in a mortified tone of 
voice, but loud enough to catch the ear of the 
entire cougregation— 
“T don’ no, sa; I spec’ it is dis here chile; 
but, indeed, sa, I has been a doin’ all I could 
to keep him from ’sturbin you.” 
It is easy to imagine that this unexpected 
rejoinder took the tragic out of the preacher in 
the very shortest space of time imaginable, and 
that the solemnity of that judgment-day ser- 
mon was not a little diminished by the event. 


Another instance, equa!ly confounding to the 
minister, happened, we believe, in Richmond, 
Va. A large congregation had assembled to 
hear a stranger of some notoriety. Soon after 
he had introduced his subject, the cry of “ lire! 
fire!” in the street very much disturbed the 
congregation, and many were about to retire, 
when an elderly brother rose and said— 

“Tf the congregation will be composed, I 
will step out and see if the fire is anywhere 
near, and report.” 

The congregation became composed, and the 
minister proceeded. Taking advantage of the 
occurrence, he called attention to a fire that 
would consume the world—a fire that would 
burn in the lake that is bottomless; and had 
just concluded a sentence of terrible import, 
and not without manifest impression on his au- 
dience, when a voice from the other end of the 
church, as if in flat denial of all he said, bawled 
out— 

“ T’s a false alarm!” 

The effect was ludie» sug in the extreme. The 
old man he? returned; but his inopportune 
™ sponse spoiled the force of the eloquent ap- 
peal from the pulpit, and even the preacher 
could scarce refrain from joining in the univer- 
gal smile that passed over the congregation. 


Rev. Mr. S. was preaching in one of the 
Methodist Episcopal churches in this city, and 
there was in attendance a good Methodist 
brother, very much given to responses. Some- 
times those responses were not exactly appro: 
priate, but they were always well meant. ‘The 
preacher, usually lucid, was rather perplexed, 
and felt it himself. He labored through his 
first part, and then said : 

“ Brethren, I have now reached the conclu- 


“Thank God!” piously ejaculated the old 
man, who sat before him, profoundly interested. 
The unexpected response, and the suggestive 
power of it, so confused the preacher that it 





being of the nature of @ raccoon or an opossum ; 
but people are not in the habit of barbecuing 





Tue Piay Acror’s Excuse.—One evening, 

when Pizarro was announced as the play, there 

was a considerable delay in commencing, in 

consequence of one of the performers being 

absent. The audience became impatient, when 

John Kemble (Rolla) came forward, and deliv- 

ered himself to this effect: “ Ladies and gentle- 

men, at the request of the principal performers 

in the play of this evening, I am to inform you 

that the absent person is Mr. Emery.” The 

house,received this explanation without disap- 

probation or otherwise. (Emery, at this pe- 
riod, although a very pathetic actor, had not 
arrived at the summit of excellence, and on 

this evening the part of sentinel was given to 
him.) Scarcely had Mr. Kemble qnitted the 
stage, when, dressed in a great coat, dirty boots, 
a face red with haste and wet with perspiration, 
on rushed the culprit. Emery stayed some 
moments before the audience, apparently much 
agitated, and at length delivered himself to this 
effect : “ Ladies and gentlemen, this is the firat 
time I have ever had to appear before you as 
an apologist. As I have been the sole cause in 
the delay of your entertainment, allow me short- 
ly to offer my excuse, when, I am sure, I shall 
Cbiain #1 acqnittal, espoctvly from the fair 
portion of this brilliant audience, Ladies, (for 
you I must particularly address,) my wife—and 
I—(thunders of applause interrupted the apol- 
ogy,) and I ran for the doctor.” “* You've said 
enough,” exclaimed a thousand tongues, “I 
could not leave her, ladies, until I knew that 
she was safe.” “Bravo, Emery; you've said 
enough,” was echoed from all parts of the 
house. Emery was completely overpowered ; 
and, after making another ineffectual attempt 
to proceed, retired, having firat placed his hand 
on his heart, and bowed gracefully to all parts 
of the house. The play proceeded without in- 
terruption ; but it appeared Emery had not for- 
gotten his obligation to Kemble, for in that 
scene before the prison, in which Rolla tries to 
corrupt the sentinel by money, the following 
strange interpolation occurred in the dialogue : 

“ Rolla.—Have you a wife?” 
“ Sentinel.—I have.” 
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“ Rolla.—Children ?” 

“ Sentinel.—I had two this morning, I have 
got three now.” 

Loud applause followed this retaliation ; and 
it continued so long, that the entire effect of 
this scene was lost, and Mr. Kemble, after walk- 
ing some time in awkward confusion, termina- 
ted it by rushing abruptly into the prison. 


A Favor 1s Never Torown Away.—The 
celebrated Dr. M. has just been the hero (others 
call him the victim) of an adventure, the au- 
thenticity of which we guarantee. 

Every morning, on his way to the hospital, 
of which he is the head surgeon, he met under 
the porch of a neighboring house a poor blind 
man, to whose lamentations and infirmity he 
cuuld never refuse a sou. 

The Doctor having witnessed at the Bouffee- 
Parisiens the operations of M. Jules Moinesux, 
was not willing to be the dupe of a fraud. One 
day, he approached the blind man, and exam- 
ined attentively his eye-balls. He did not doubt 
for a moment the blindness was complete, but 
he perceived that it was not incurable. 

Having completed his morning rounds at the 
hospital, he returned to the blind man, exam- 
ined his eyes again, and, satisfied with his an- 
swers, finished by proposing to him to come 
and pass a few days ata country house of hia 
in the neighborhood of Paris. The blind man 
accepted the invitation. From a delicacy which 
is easily appreciated, Dr. M. did not reveal to 
bim his plans; he wished to give him the joy 
of a surprise, or spare him the pain of a disap- 
pointment, 

In short, after eight days of preparation and 
care, the charitable surgeon thought he had ar- 
rived at the propitious moment. He warned 
the poor feiluw, aud, with more emotion than 
he had perhaps ever felt, but with a firm hand, 
he removed the fatal film. The operation fin- 
ished, the eyes of the patient were covered up, 
ag is usual in such cases, with a handkerchief 
firmly tied at the back of the head; he then 
reconducted himself and the blind man to his 
home, recommending to him not to take off the 
bandages till the end of a prescribed time, and 
to come to see the surgeon immediately after- 
wards. 

Eight days passed. Engaged in his impor- 
tant duties, Dr. M. had almost forgotten his 
man and his cure, when he saw a gentleman 
discreetly entering his study, whose air and 
costume were equally black. 

“Ts it as a patient you come te me?” 

“ Not at all, sir. I come here from the blind 





man of — street.” 
“To offer me money, perhaps? I shall not 
receive it. Tell him that I was not guided by 


interest in this affair. Bat, sir, I consider him 
free from everything, even thanks; I will not 
take a centime.” 

“But I protest to you that there is nothing 
to do with the payment of fees.” 

“Did not the operation succeed ? ” asked Dr. 
M., with anxiety. 

“Pardon me; our blind man could read 
without spectacles, if he knew how.” 

“Well, then, what do you want?” 

“T come to inform you that, because your 
patient had from his birth no other profession 
than that of a blind man, he is going to sue 
you for an alimentary pension, for having taken 
from him the tools of his trade. I am his law- 
yer. Wedemand 20,000 francs damages. Pay 
with a good will, compound the matter, or we 
shall go to law.” 

“ We will go to law,” said the Doctor, with- 
out frowning. 

The affair is on the rolls, and will come to 
trial shortly.— Courrier des Etats Unis. 
Rexicious AND PuiILantirorrg Socreties.— 
The anniversary meetings of the various reli- 
gious and_benevolent societies continue to occu- 
py attention in the city of New York. The fol- 
lowing interesting table is published, showing 
the receipts and expenditures of each: 

Total Receipts. Total Expen. 
American Tract So- 
ciety - . - 
Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Mis- 


$120,585.39 $418,929.53 











sious - - - 205,768.00 218,520.17 
American Board of 
Foreign Missions, 
(fiscal year ending 
August 1, 1856) - 307,318.00 323,000.49 
American Baptist 
Home Missionary 
Society - - 44,507.00 36,133.23 
American Anti-Sla- 
very Society - 38,162.60 33,970.12 
New York State Col- 
onization Society, 
{including educa- 
tional fund) - 36,913.40 35,699.95 
American and For- 
eign Christian Un- 
ion - - «+ 76,296.93 72,172.65 
New York Bible So- 
ciety - - - 21,765.14 21,755.14 
American and For- 
eign Bible Society 46,000.00 50,000.00 
Female Magdalen 
Society - - 3,334.73 3,340.73 
Female Guardian So- 
ciety - -  - 380,353.92 45,839.93 
New York Sunday 
School Union - 15,538.30 15,573.90 
American Abolition ” 
Society : : 6,614.51 5,985.39 
Seamen’a Friend So- 
ciety - . - 27,520.95 - 29,841.76 
Totals - ~- 1,278,328.88 1,310,049.99 
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gas" The office of the National Era is Te: 
moved to the newly-erected “ Repablican Build- 


ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 


pay- We hope our friends will be prompt in 
renewing their subscriptions, as their terms run 
cut. Some overlook the bills, and suffer them- 
selves to be dropped through mere inadver- 
tence. Will not our voluntary agents look to 
the matter, so as to prevent any falling off from 
our list through the summer weather. 








OUR TERRITORIES. 


Conventions for forming State Constitutions 
will soon be held in Minnesota, Kansas, and 
Oregon, and it is probable that three new 
States will be admitted into the Union during 
the first session of the next Congress. These 
Territories are under the iufluence of the Fed- 
eral Administration, which, through its ap- 
pointments and patronage, will do all it can, to 
determine the character of their Constitutions, 
and the course of their politics, so that, on en- 
tering the Union as States, they may bring an 
accession of power to the Democratic party, 

It is the general impression that Oregon and 
Minnesota will come in with Constitutions ex- 
cluding Slavery, and we find that our cotempo- 
raries of the Republican Press speak confi- 
dently of the prospects of Freedom in Kansas, 
predicting that, even should it at first tolerate 
Slavery, the evil will be but nominal and tem- 
porary. 

Is there not some reason for doubt in regard 
to all these Territories? The strength of the 
so-called Democratic Party lies in the South, 
whose policy is Slavery Propagandism, and 
whose pride revolts at any act which implies 
that Slavery is not a normal and national in- 
stitution. As Northern Democrats cannot be 
brought to consider it in this light, the next 
best thing is, to abstain from sny act or ex- 
pression of opinion about it. This is the na- 
tional, tranquilliziog policy recommended by 
Mr. Buchanan. 

Minnesota and Oregon are both under Dem- 
ocratic rule. The so-called Democratic Party 
has the vantage ground in both, and is sustain- 
ed by the Federal Power in the canvass now 
in progress. Suppose it should secure a deci- 
ded majority in the State Conventions of both, 

are we sure that the Wilmot Proviso would 
find a place in the Constitution formed by 
either? Has not the policy of Slavery Probi 
bition by positive enactment become obsolete 
among Demccrats? Do not their leaders tell 
us that the question is one to be determined by 
the laws of soil and climate, not of society ? 


aas, the treason trials are given up—the Free 
State men indicted, are not to be prosecuted. 
Immigration continues, the majority of the im- 
migrants being from the Free States. Agents 
are at work in the Slave States, bat with in- 
different success. 

In regard to voting in the June election, the 
Free State Party, as such, seems resolved to 
maintain the position of standing aloof. The 
Herald of Freedom, published at Lawrence, 
does not commit itself, but quotes articles from 
the Era and other papers upon the policy of 
voting. The Leavenworth Times objects strong: 
ly to our views, for reasons that we have al- 
ready examined. It is a very easy matter, it 
thinks, for men sitting comfortably in their of- 
fices, to counsel the Free State men to count 
noses, but this “ would cost time and money, 
of which the people have but little to spare.” 
Free institutions are worth a little “time and 
money.” The Free State men in Kansas have 
shown themselves willing to shed their blood for 
Freedom—certainly they do not love money 
better than Zife. Every Party must spend time 
and money if it would succeed. The Pro-Sla- 
very men are organized—their leaders know 
their men—have counted them, can rely on 
them. The Anti Slavery men must do likewise. 
A regiment of militia is no. match for a sin- 
gle company of regulars. As a geueral rule, 

Southern politicians are shrewder and more en- 
ergetic managers than Northern. 

Our intelligent correspondent, Kact, in a let- 
ter on our fi st page, sustains the stand-aloof 
policy. He presents no facts, not hitherto 

known and admitted. What he says of the ef- 

fect produced by the resolve of the Free State 

Party to have nothing to do with the election, 

seems to us rather visionary. The same course 

was pursued in relation to the election for Terri- 

torial Delegate—the Free State men held them- 

selves aloof—afterwards voted at an election of 
their own, And yet, a House ia which the Demo- 

crats were greatly in the minority, refased to 

recognise their election, while it did recognise 

the other election, and admitted Whitfield to a 

seat, from which it was found impossible to turn 

him out. Shall not experience teach? Bu- 

chanan papers at the North are bitter enough 

in their denunciation of the stand-aloof policy— 

for the simple reason that they are anxious, es- 

pecially for party’ sake, that Kansas should 

come in a free State—but we see no indications 

in the real Pro Slavery Party and presses that 

they are at all disconcerted by the do-nothing 

position of the Free State party. 

Bat, it is not worth while to argue the matter 

farther. The parties concerned have made up 

their minds—the time for action is at hand— 

the result will show who is right. We shall 

hope for the best, whatever counsels prevail. 





GOV. WALKER AND KANSAS. 








“If we lose Kaneas, we loge Missouri, being 
free soil to the borders of Arkansas and Ten- 
neesee, and will have to struggle for the Indian 
country behind Arkansas. Kangus is emphat- 
ically the key to the future; and if we would 
command the future, we must command Kan- 


All this is as true as it was @ year ago. 

It is said, by the editors of the New York 
Herald, that Governor Walker contemplates a 
division of Kansas, and making a slaveholding 
State out of the southern part of Kansas, with 
the addition of a slice from the Indian Territo- 
ry. It is in this sense that the oracular words, 
“‘qided and encouraged by the State of Kansas,” 
are interpreted by the editors of the New York 
Herald. Men, and even great men, sometimes 
use words without meaning ; and it is unsafe to 
strain at the discovery of a meaning, where 
none exists. 

No proposed State, of which any considerable 
portion of Kansas should be a component part, 
would be likely to be slaveholding. F'ree-Soil- 
ism is as predominant in Southern Kansas as it 
is in Northern. No such preposterous scheme 
is entertained by Governor Walker, as that im- 
puted to him by the Herald. To ma:ea South- 
ern Kansas, with a boundary pushed farther 
south, would only be to plant Free-Soilism be- 
hind Arkansas, as it is now planted behind 
Missouri. That is a future which the slave- 
holders dread, and which they will not antici- 
pate by their own act. 

In the mean time, we protest against this In- 
dian Territory being denominated “sZavehold- 
ing.” It is the property and in the oocupancy 
of the Indian tribes, some of whom own a few 
slaves. But Indian slaveholding is a very dif- 
ferent thing from white slaveholding, and does 
not natural'y lead to it. Indian slaveholding 
has family and patriarchal features, which white 
slaveholding has not. It is without the ele- 
ment of the prejudice of color, and the inter- 
mixture of races is not held to exempt men 
from natural duties. Indians never sell their 
issue by slave-women. In short, no such insti- 
tution as the Slavery of our Southern States 
exists now in the Indian Territory, or ever will 
exist there, if Kansas is free, and becomes as 
prosperous, populous, and powerful, as Governor 
Walker says she is destined to be. 





AFFAIRS IN UTAH. 


General attention is now attracted to affairs 
in Utah; and it is an appropriate time to con- 
sider some of the causes which have contribu- 
ted to the growth and expansion of the deplo- 
rable mischiefs which exist in that quarter, 

In 1848, the new doctrine was broached in 
the country, that the power of legislating for 
the people of the Territories did not exist in 
Congress; that its exercise by that body was as 
odious, in point of principle, as the asserted ju- 
risdiction of Parliament over the British Colo- 
nies, which led to the American Revolution. 
This was the doctrine, in substance and in 


terms, of Gen. Cass, the Presidential candidate, 
The Washington letter writer of the New | in that year, of the Democratic party, and, un- 


That if prcfitable, Slavery wiil exist despite of York Herald professes to have seen, and to have | der the name of “‘Squatter Sovereignty,” con- 
positive interdict, and if not profitable, needs | 5€e? permitted to copy from, a manuscript, sub- | tinued to be asserted by large masses of that 
no such interdict for its exclusion? Why then mitted to the President and Cabinet by Gov. | party, down to the recent promulgation of the 


distuib the Party, and offend its Southern sec- 
tion, by a useless agitation? Why say a word 


Walker, of the Address with which he proposes 
to commence his administration of affairs in 


decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Dred Scott, which affirms the general legislative 


for or against Slavery in the Constitution? Kansas. The extracts furnished by the Herald | power of Congress over acquired Territories, 
Why not leave the thing to be settled, if ever writer are in Gov. Walker’s style, and may | and prohibits it only in reference to the special 


® question should arise concerning it, by ju 
dicial decision? The subservience of the Dem- 
ocratic Party to S!avery has been growing ev- 
ery year. Abandoning the policy of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, it lowered its position to that 
of Non-Intervention by Congress with Slavery 
in the Territories, claiming for the People 
therein the sole right to settle the question, 
Still pressed by the Slave Power, it fell from 
this position, and contented itself with an am- 
biguous declaration about Popular Sovereign- 
_ ty, evading an express assertion of the right of 
the people of a Territory, while in a Territorial 
condition, te exclude Slavery, but simply af- 
firming their right to prohibit it whenthey should 
come to furm a State. 

The next step in its downward course is the 
repudiation of the policy, if not of the right, of 
positively prohibiting Slavery, even when the 
Territory is about to be formed into a Siate— 
the full application of the doctrine of Non-Ia- 
tervention. Is not the Northern Democracy 
ready for this final step? Does not its history 


proably be taken as authentic, but it is safer 
to forbear extended comments until the address 
is actually delivered. If Judges may alter de- 
cisions after pronouncing them, of which we 
have had a recent high example, certainly 
Governors may alter speeches at any time be- 
fore they are made. Taking Gov. Walker’s 
notions, however, as they are represented in the 
New York Herald, we propose to offer a few 
observations upon them. 

Gov. Walker has a good deal to say of the 
central and commanding position of Kansas, as 
the diverging and converging point of railroads 
from the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the great region of the upper Missouri 
and of the Red river of the North; of its admi- 
rable soil, its mineral wealth, and its genial cli- 
mate. All this is well said by Gov. Walker, 
but it is neither new to the country nor to the 
people whom he specially addresses. It was 
precisely because the dominating position of 
Kansas in reference to the Great West beyond 
it, and its maguificent resources, were well 


subject of Slavery. 

Undoubtedly, this new doctrine of “ Squatter 
Sovereignty” was started with no other object 
than to serve as an excuse for the non-exercise 
by Congress of a power which it had exercised 
hitherto, without denial of its constitutional 
rightfalness, of prohibiting domestic servitude 
within the Territories. The doctrine itself, 
however, applied to every species of legislation 
and upon all subjects, and necessarily so, from 
the character of the reasoning upon which it 
rested. 

Now, nothing is clearer than that the idea 
of selecting a Territory like Utah as a theatre 
for the practical exhibition of their peculiar 
doctrines on a large scale, must have been 
greatly encouraged and stimulated, in the minds 
of the Mormon leaders, by this Squatter Sover- 
eignty doctrine of General Cass and of the 
Democratic party. If the doctriae was true, 
or was likely to b2coms the prevailing one in 
the administration of the Government, it was 
universal in its application, and protected Po 


since 1848 all point to this as the consumma- | known, that Slavery has made such desperate lygamy as well a3 Slavery from Congressional 


tion of its apostacy? Has it not steadily sunk, 

lower and lower, become more and more sub- 

servient to its Southern tack-master ? 
Intimations reach us from Oregon of the ex- 


efforts to seize it, and that freemen have aroused 
themselves so strongly, co persistently, and so 
successfully, to baffle these efforts. 


Gov. Walker declares the importance to Mis- 


interference. 

It has been reported, that, at Conventions in 
Utah, resolutions have been adopted, specially 
applying to Polygamy the benefit of the doc- 


istence of a strong Pro-Slavery Party there ; | souri of good neighborhood and comity on the | trine of Squatter Sovereignty; and formally 


and as if to give Slavery a chance for Wasb- 
ington Territory, Mr. McMullin, one of the most 


part of Kansas, and especially in the matter of 
the rendition of fugitive slaves. If Kansas is 


declaring the Mormons in Utah to be constitu- 
ted a branch of the National Democratic par- 


zealous of the Pro-Slavery politicians of Vir- | to become @ free State, he deprecates its be- ty. The authenticity of these reported pro- 


ginia, is appointed its Governor. 
A report has gone abroad, that even the man- 
agers in Kansas are willing to compromise on 


coming a State fanatically Anti Slavery. The 
question may well be asked, how much the slave- 
holders of Missouri have done to entitle them- 


ceedings has been denied. It is of little con- 
sequence, however, whether they occurred or 
not. Whether they embodied their ideas in 


the ground of saying nothing about Slavery in | Selves to any special comity and good neigh- | regolutions or not, the leaders of Mormonism 


the new Constitution to be formed. Is this 
to be the plan for pacifying the country and 
suppressing Slavery agitation? Are the three 
Conventions in Minnesota, Oregon, and Kan- 
sas, under the lead of “ National Democracy,” 
so-called, to form Constitutions studiously si- 
lent respecting Slavery ? 

No—no—whatever the Democracy may do 
in Minnesota and Oregon, the Pro Slavery De- 
mocracy in Kaneas will take care to secure, by 
Positive safeguards, what they have gained by 
usurpation. The Medarys and Lanes may 
be more intent on providing for the triumph of 
the “National Democracy,” so-called, than in 
securing the system of free labor in their Terri- 
tories, by guaranties in the fundamental Law; 
but Atchison and Stringfellow will regard, firet, 
the dominion of Slavery, then, the claims of 
National Democracy. 

Let every man in Minnesota and Oregon 
who prefers free to slave labor, free men to 
slaves, free institutions to slave institutions, be 
up and doing—take nothing on trust—leave 
nothing to accident or misunderstanding—de- 
mand, as @ sine qua non, & positive interdict of 
of Slavery in the Constitution—and reject ev- 
ery delegate not pledged on this point. 





Cornetivs Hucnes —Mercury, of the Balti- 
Sun, says that Cornelius Hughes, charged 
with attempting to carry off a slave in the em- 


borhood from the people of Kansas. As men 
sow, So must they reap; and if the State of Kan- 
sas shall hereafter refuse to waive any rights 
whatever in favor of slaveholders, it will occa- 
sion no surprise anywhere. 

Gov. Walker suggests that the Convention to 
be elected in June may frame a Constitution 
silent upon the subject of Slavery ; and that, in 
that event, the legislative power of the new 
State wll be competent to prohibit or permit 
the existence of that institution. 

Gov. Walker says :* 

“T cannot doubt that the Convention, after 
having framed a State Constitution, will submit 
it by acolemn act for ratification or rejection 
by & majority of the people of Kansas.” 
Nothirg is more certain than that the fra- 
mers of the act under which this Convention is to 
be elected, never contemplated any such sub- 
mission to the people of the Constitution to be 
framed. The act was opposed, because it con- 
tained no provision to that end, and the lack of 
such @ provision figures prominently among the 
reasons assigned by Governor Geary for veto- 
ing it. It was passed, notwithstanding, with- 
out such a provision; and if the ratification of 
the people is now insisted upon, it is because it 
is apprehended that, without it, the admission 
of the new State cannot be carried through Con- 
gress. It is needless to cbserve that tho real 
value of this ratification will depend upon the 





ployment of William Geary, of Alexandria 
county, was discharged for want of evidence. 
Mr. Hughes has sent us a card, in which he 
says he was committed to jail the 15th of last 
December, by Justice Collins, simply on the 
testimony of a slave and tool of Mr. Geary— 
that he was kept there till the 19:h of May, five 
months, to the injury of his health and to his 
loss pecuniarily—and that then, being brought 
out for trial, the prosecuting attorney entered 
a nolle prosequi, there being no evidence, and 
the case was dismissed. Another illustration 
of the insult and peril to which Northern men 
are exposed in Slave States, 





Tue Kansas Heratp or Freepom.—In the 
letter of our correspondent, Kagi, there is an 
unfriendly reference to the Herald of Free- 
dom, of Lawrence, Kansas. We must not be 
considered as endorsing it. Unfortunately, some 
of our friends in that Territory have fallen out, 
and say hard things of one another; but we 
cannot meddle with a quarrel not belonging to 
ug, Or pass jadgment on the parties to it. Mr. 
Robinson seems to have the confidence of the 


majority of the Free State Party, and we are 


fairness of the elections by which the will of 
“a majority of the people of Kansas” is ascer- 
tained. 

Gov. Walker speaks, among other things, of 
“the great and fertile sLavenoLpine Indian 
Territory on the South, soon,” as he hopes, “to 
become a State, aided and encouraged by the 
State of Kansas.” The wish was father to this 
thought. I: is not competent for Gov. Walker 
to assign the vast region west of the State of 
Arkansas to the uses of slaveholding, by an epi- 
thet. That region is “great” and “ fertile,” 
but not yet “slaveholding,” in the sense in which 
Gov. Walker uses that word, and we trust may 
never become so. It would have become so if 
Slavery had conquered Kansas; but with free 
institutions firmly and triumphantly established 


have undoabtedly perceived that their interests 
were subserved by a political theory which ex- 
empted them from national control, and that 
their affinities must necessarily be with a party 
in the bosom of which such a political theory 
was cherished, 
If we deduct from the Mormon population of 
Utah that portion which has emigrated thither 
since 1848, an insignificant fragment only 
would be left, Is it possible to doubt that 
among the most effective incentives to emigra- 
tion, since 1848, urged by the Mormon Elders 
in America and Europe, have been the assu- 
rance of exemption from Congressional inter- 
ference. and the belief that Polygamy and every 
other Mormon practice could exist under the 
sanction of law in Utah? 
Not only has this doctrine of Squatter Sover- 
eignty been a stimulant to Mormon emigration 
to Urah, but it has, in fact, so far prevented 
any legislation by Congress, or any Executive 
action, to put down Mormonism there. The 
Democratic leaders saw to what charges of in- 
sistency they would subject themselves, if they 
enacted a prohibition against polygamy in 
Utah, while basing their refusal to prohibit 
Slavery in other Territories upon a political 
theory denying to Congress any power of Ter- 
ritorial legislation whatever. 
The Southern Democrats, to be sure, were 
not embarrassed by this difficulty, having al- 
ways repudiated Squatter Sovereignty, and 
placing their action in respect to Slavery upon 
other grounds. But they perceived the embar- 
rassment of their Northern allies, and deferred 
to it, so far as to co-operate in the policy of 
non-action in respect to Mormonism. 
Under these circumstances, Congress failing 
to interfere, and a numerous and influential 
body of politicians constantly proclaiming prin- 
ciples which ‘take from Congress the power to 
interfere, it is not wonderful that Mormonism 
has attained the expansion in Utah which we 
now witness, and which is the scandal of the 
country. 

Since the decision of last March, in the 
Dred Scott case, which, as if arranged before- 





there, it may be otherwise, 

L2t us recollect what was 
on this point. 

Mr. Taber, the editor of the Charleston (S. 
C.) Mercury, said: 

“If Kansas is made free, where next can 
Slavery advance to the Weat? Not through 
the Indian Terri/ories—not through lowa—it 


is swept back and encompassed, literally, abso- 
lute'y.”’ 


said last summer 





sure the Herald of Freedom has done good ser- 


yice in its cause. 


Hon. W. W. Boyce, Representative in Con- 


hand with the Democratic leaders, was accept- 
ed by them in advance, and specially by Mr. 
Buchanan in his Inaugural Address, as the or- 
thodox solution of all the constitutional questions 
involved in it, it has become possible for the 
Democratic party to act against Mormonism, 
without admitting the existence of any power 
in the Federal Government to act against Sla- 
very in the Territories, The object of the 
Squatter Sovereigaty theory is now effected in 


of the practical absurdities which flowed from 
the docrines of General Cass. 

Why, then, has Mr. Buchanan been wholly 
passive during nearly three months, and du- 
ring the precise period in which action must be 
eommenced, in order to be efficient, or be 
thrown over to another year, when the press 
has been teeming with authentic accounts, not 
merely exposing the general loathsomeness of 
Mormon practices, but of specific acts of out- 
rage upon the officers of the United States 
in Utah? Why is it that nothing has been 
done, or is now proposed to be done, when the 
indignation of the whole community is aroused 
and warm with the details of the systematic 
tyranny of the Mormon dictators, of their rob. 
beries and murders committed upon those who 
attempt to escape from their control, of their 
attacks upon the courts of the United States, 
and of their treasonable purposes, scarcely 
concealed, and which will soon reach the point 
of open rebellion, if indeed that point was not 
reached long eince ? 

The reason is, that nothing can be done, un- 
less civil authority is maintained by military 
force, and that the party necessities of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Administration require that the dis- 
posable army should be employed in another 
quarter. Three thousand troops are concen- 
trated upon Kansas; even General Harney’s 
campaign in Florida was brought to an abrupt 
termination, in order that he might be dispatch- 
ed to Fort Leavenworth. Utah is abandoned 
to its fate, for the sake of overawing the Free 
State settlers in Kansas, by a display of Rede- 
ral bayonets and caunon. 

So erying were the abuses of Mormonism, 
and so palpable was the duty of the Adminis- 
tration to do something, or attempt something, 
for their suppression, that the assembling of 
troops in Kansas was supposed by many to be 
with a view to a military movement in the di- 
rection of Utah. We doubt, however, wheth- 
er any intention of that kind has existed, or 
now exists, on the part of the Administration, 
notwithstanding the intimations to that effect 
of many letter-writers, in its interest, from this 
city. A military demonstration upon Utah, to 
be effective, must be made with a considerable 
force, and no such force can be spared from 
the army of occupation which hangs like a dark 
cloud upon the borders of Kansas. To put 
down robbery and murder, and to uphold na- 
tional authority in Utah, is only one of the du- 
ties of the Administration. To do the work of 
the Slavery Propaganda in Kansas, is one of 
the absolute political necessities of the Admin- 
istration, which results from the manner in 
which it was brought into power, and from the 
sectional composition of the pany which up- 
holds it. 

The Administration is reportel to find diffi 
culty in procuring the acceptance of the Gov- 
ernorship of Utah by a suitable man. It is 
plain, that no man of the right qualities, and 
enjoying a proper reputation in tho country, 
will undertake the office, without the support 
of a sufficient force; and that without such sup- 
port, no personal qualities in 2 Governor, how- 
ever admirable, will avail anything. 





MORMON OUTRAGES. 


Late adviees from Utah represent the state 
of things in that Territory to be deplorable. 
There is no reason to credit the late rumor of 
the flight of Brigham Young. It was probably 
originated for the purpose of deterrirg the Ad- 
ministration from any active measures this 
season. 

According to the Utah correspondent of the 
New .York Times, United States courts have 
been violently dispersed by the Mormons, and 
Freedom exists but in name in Utah. Out- 
siders, or “ Gentiles,” live in constant fear of 
violence and death, and United States officers 4 
are so frightened by Mormon ruffianism, that 
they cannot uphold United States laws. The 
Times correspor dent says : 

“Tt is contended by the Mormons that the 
United States court has no cognizance of any 
but United States casez, and that all offences 
committed in the Territory, and all Territorial 
suits, must be tried before the Territorial courts 
and by the Territorial laws. Starting upon 
this pretext, while the court was in progress 
on the 12th ult. the Mormon members of the 
bar, and others of the Danite band, inveigled 
Judge Stiles into a private room, locked tke 
door, barred the windows, and then with revol- 
vers at his head, and knives within an inch of 
his ‘throat, forced him to promise to uphold 
them in whatever they did, and to ‘sustain the 
laws of Utah!’ Thus overpowered, threaten- 
ed, and intimidated, Judge Stiles yielded, dis- 
missed the jury, and adjourned the court, di- 
recting the crier to pronounce it adjourned 
sine die.” 

This is certainly a case which demands the 
immediate interference of the Government, 
Shall not the United States courts be protected 
from mob violence? Shall not Federal officers 
receive the support of soldiery, if needed? 
There can be but one opinion, among honest 
and intelligent men, respecting this matter. If 
troops are to enforce the odious Fugitive Slave 
Act, regarded unconstitutional and in direct 
violation of the principles of Christianity by a 
majority of the inhabitants of the free States, 
will the Administration hesitate about enfor- 
cing obedience to United States laws among a 
set of barbarians? From the Utah news, re- 
ceived by the last overland mail, we cull a few 
facts, which will give our readers a picture of 
Mormon life. Here is the first: 


“During the month of March, a wholesale 
tragedy was enacted near the walled town of 
Springville, which contains about 2,500 inhab- 
itante, and is distant some sixty miles from 
Salt Lake City. A man named Parrish, a se- 
ceding Mormon, had determined upon leaving 
the Territory and coming to the States, and, in 
order to do so, sold out his property and pur- 
chased some horses and a wagon. In the 
course of the night previous to his intended de- 
parture, his wagon and horses were stolen, and 
some time had passed before he discovered 
which way they had gone. He found them in 
the town of Provo, some miles off, but, oa 
identification and application for them to the 
Mayor of Provo, he was decidedly refused all 
relief. Finding it of no use to remonstrate, he 
returned to Springville, and finally, in company 
with his two sons and two cther men, respect- 
ively named Potter and Darger, he set out for 
the States on foot. They had not left the 
place more than a few hundred yards behind, 
when they were attacked by a number of men, 
armed and disguised. Potter was shot dead, 
five balls having entered his body; Parrish fell 
wounded, when one of the assailants rushed 
upon him, snd, in his disabled condition, cut 
his throat from ear to ear, and ripped up his 
abdomen. One of Parrish’s sons ran about 
eighty yards, when he was struck down, his 
throat cut, and his abdomen ripped up. The 
other young Parrish and Darger contrived to 


— 

“ The only notice taken of the matter by the 
Mormon authorities was the summoning of 
coroner’s jury, who sat upon the case, and re- 
turned a verdict of ‘assassination by some 
persons unknown.’ It is stated that, a day or 
two before the day which Parrish had fixed for 
leaving, the Mormon Bishop of Springville sent 
@ wagon express to Brigham Young, in Salt 
Lake City, which went and returned within 
twenty-four hours. This unexampled circum- 
stance is thought to connect Young with privi- 
ty to the murder ; and the farther fact is stated, 
that, just before the bloody transaction, the 
aforesaid Bishop of Springville bleased a num- 
ber of his flock, preparatory to their undertaking 
a ‘work of the Lord,’ and prayed that the 
‘Lord would give them strength to perform his 
work, 





Another tragedy is reported as occurring on 
the California road, A small party of seceding 
Mormons were emigrating to California, when 
they were attacked, and four of their number 
shot. 


“Joseph Young, a son of Brigham, has re- 
turned from England, to which he had been ac- 
credited as @ missionary. He left a young wife 
behind him when he undertook his mission, but 
since his return has taken no notice of her. To 
make up for this deficiency, he has ‘ sealed ’ two 
new wives, One of them a niece of the deceased 
Jedediah Grant. Brigham’s youngest daughter, 
Alice, by his first and true wife, has been re- 
cently ‘sealed,’ much against her mother’s will 
as well as her own, to a man named Clawson, 
who had already three or four wives.” 

Attempts have been made to fire the dwell- 
ings of the Attorney and United States Judges, 
and they have been excommunicated from the 
Mormon Church, for trying to enforce the laws 
of the country. 


The Utah correspondent of the New York 
Times says: 


_“ Some two or three weeks ago I met, by ac- 
cident, a very interesting girl, apparently six- 
teen years of age. Iwas informed, not long 
afterwards, that Brigham Young had sent for 
the girl’s father, directing him to come at a 
specified time to his office. He went, and found 
with Brigham a man by the name of McRay, 
who has several wives already. Brigham said 
to the father, ‘ You have two daughters; what 
are their ages?’ The father replied, that one 
was ten and the other sixteen years of age. 
Young then told him that he must give the 
eldest to McRay. The father, not daring to 
give a flat refusal, put them cff by saying that 
he believed she was engaged. Subequently, 
Heber C. Kimball, who stands next to Young 
in the priesthood, offered a ycke of oxen and 
wagon for the girl. This purchasing of young 
girls from their parents is not uncommon here; 
and if, in such cases, the father refuses either 
to give or sell the girl to some one of the band, 
he will be soon cut cff from the church, and 
become a target for every species of outrage 
and oppression. This McRay,to whom I have 
alluded, is the Territorial Marshal. 

“ The Mormon leaders are very anxious to 
get fast hold of the young girl to whom I have 
alluded, for fear of losing her, as she visits a 
family not in the church, and her Mormonism 
is thus endangered. In ward meeting, on the 
evening of the 25th of January, the speaker 
declared that if she did not cease visiting the 
Gentiles, she should have her throat cut ; and 
that if her father would not be her executioner, 
somebody else should!”’ 

We will give but cne more fact: 

“On the night of the 29th of December last, 
the office of the Clerk of the United States Su- 
preme Court, which was also the cffice of the 
United States Circuit Court, was broken open, 
and robbed of all the records, books, and pa- 
pers of every kind, together with the libraries 
of Judge Stiles and T. S. Williams, containing 
some nine hundred volumes. These were all 
thrown into the vault of a privy in an a¢joining 
yard; after which, they were covered with 
straw, shingles, and other combustibles, and 
the whole were burned and utterly destroyed. 
This was the first. step taken towards the break- 
ing up of the United States courts. The city 
authorities and Governor Young take not the 
least notice of the affair, while the citizens 
chuckle over it as a clever trick.” 


It is high time that a new policy be adopted 
towards the polygamists of Uiah. They must 
be made to respect law and law officers, and 
protection to law-abiding citizens of the Ter- 
ritory should be afforded by the bayonet. Im- 
mediate action is required. Without doubt, the 
appointment of a Governor by President Bu- 
chanan will be the cauze of mich bitter feeling 
on the part of Young and his clique towards 
the Government, and possibly will be the sigaal 
for open rebellion. It is very clear that the 
new Governor should start at once, with a suffi- 
cient military force to insure respect among the 
polygamists. Troops should start by the mid- 
die of June, to cross the plains with safety ; 
if the Administration is persuaded to con 
sider the matter a couple of months longer, 
without decisive action, Utah is given up to 
Mormon rule for ancther twelvemonth. The 
Administration journals talk loudly of “a new 
foreign policy.” Let us first save the nation 
from disgrace, by a new home policy for the 
Mormons of Utah. 





CRUEL TREATMENT OF SAILORS. 


“ Nearly every ship from Liverpool that drops 
anchor in this port brings home a crew whose 
persons have been bruised, battered, and maul- 
ed, on the high seas. These cruelties have 
been inflicted either by the sailors themselves 
upon one another, or by the officers of the ship. 
The men suffering them, immediately on arri- 
val in port, charge them upon the officere, who, 
being arrested if they do not suceeed in run- 
ning away, are brought before the court to an- 
swer the charge, but are, somehow or other, in- 
variably acquitted of it, on the plea that there 
is not sufficient evidence.” —N, ¥. Times. 

The shipmasters of this country are rapidly 
acquiring a bad reputation in Europe, for their 
inhuman treatment of sailors. In England, an 
American captain is locked upon as a person 
devoid of any humanity ; in short, as a nautical 
Legree. In Liverpool, a society has been or- 
ganized, the sole cbject of which is to defend 
the abused sailor; and since its organization, 
the society has been entirely occupied in at- 
tending to cases of abuse and murder aboard 
American ships sailing to and from Liver. 
pool. Many instances of cruel treatment, of 
deception, fraud, and manslaughter, on the 
part of shipmasters and mates, have come 
before the society for its action, and the cul- 
prits have quite often felt the rigor of English 
law. 

What we need is the honest administration 
of law, upon this side of the Atlantic. The 
poor sailor should not be obliged to look to 
England for redress. Such is the difference 
between London, Liverpool, and New York, in 
this respect, that crews going to the first-men- 
tioned ports, from this country, are invariably 
treated better than when coming to New York 
or other American ports. Such a fact is in itself 
sufficient to cover every honest man’s face with 
the blush of shame. 

Colored men in Liverpool have been deceived 
into making voyages to Southern ports by lying 
captains, who either denied that they were to 
gail to slaveholding regions, or the existence of 
the laws of the Southern States in reference to 
free men of color. 

We were, not long since, witness to cruelties 
on board an American packet ship, from Liver- 
pool to New York, which would have been in 
keeping on board an African slaver. A mate 
deliberately cut open the face of a sailor with 
the iron heel of a boot, yet was not reprimand- 
ed by the captain. At another time, a mar- 
linespike was freely used by the same officer 
upon another sailor. The voyage across the 
Atlantic was, from beginning to end, a series 
of cruelties. Kicks, curses, and knock-downs, 
were common to each hour andday. Steerage 
passengers were defrauded of their provisions, 
and, when a lady cabin passenger ventured to 
remonstrate with the captain against such out- 
rages, he treated her with shameful coarseness. 
Fifty of the most respectable of the steerage 
passengers drew up and signed an address to 
the captain, describing the fiendish conduct of 
one of his mates towards females in the steer- 
age, but no attention was paid to the remon- 
strance. Yet this vessel is one of the noblest 
which sails out of New York harbor—and its 
commander is a very wealthy man, and walks 
Wall street like a gentleman, 


We mention these facts in our personal ex- 





“ Potter was a brother of one the men killed 
in Gunnison’s massacre, and was one of the 
very few who knew the secret history of that 
sanguinary transaction, Parrish and his sons 
were also well acquainted with the Mormon 








gress from South Carolina, said ; 


another way, and with an elimination of some 


secrets, having once been in full Mormon com- 
munion,” 


perience, to show that the complaints of the 
English press are not without cause. Some- 
thing must be done to rescue us from the rep- 
'utation of barbarism, in civilized countries, 
Border Ruffianism will stamp itself upon the 


' national character, if we are not careful, What 


with Kansas, Utah, our merchant service, and 
the exhibitions of ruffian violence in Congress 
and out of it, we are rapidly gaining an un- 
enviable name abroad. 





THE AMERICAN GUANO ISLANDS AND COM- 
MODORE MERVINE. 


We presented our readers a month since 
some account of the newly-discovered Guano 
Islands in the Pacific ocean. 

Commodore Mervine, in a letter, dated Bay 
of Panama, April 20, 1857, addressed to the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, says, “the 
guano enterprise is a stupendous fraud,” and 
in a frank, defiant tone, claims to have done the 
State good service in demonstrating this to the 
American public. And this letter was written 
as an answer to the Report of the American 
Guano Company, which contained the analysis 
of A. A. Hayes, a distinguished chemist, and 
the testimony of Dr. Charles T. Jackson and D. 
J. Brown, Esq, and of Liebig, all cited and 
presented in that Report, in confirmation of the 
superiority of the guano of the American Guano 
Company, owing to the fact that it contained 
eighty-six parts of phosphoric acid, with lime, 
&c., while the Peruvian contained but twenty 
three parts and forty-eight one hundredths. In 
despite of this high testimony, Com. Mervine 
now affiems that “the Company have been com- 
pelled to resort to the expedient of claiming 
that a guano nearly destitute of ammonia, but 
containing a large proportion of the phosphates, 
may be as valuable as the former.” The claim 
is made because it is true, and confirmed by 
Liebig, whose name and labors we had believed 
to be world-wide, until the evidence supplied 
by Commodore Mervine, showing his name and 
standing as an Agricultural Chemist had not 
reached the “ Bay of Panama” as late as the 
date of his letter, the 20th of April, 1857. The 
effact of Commodore Mervine’s first report, 
made to the Secretary of the Navy, reduced 
the value of stock of the American Guano 
Company to a dollar a share, at which sum 
many sold out. We advise all our readers to 
wait a little while, and not become panic strick- 
en uvnce more. And for this reason—nothing 
that Commodore Mervine can say will disprove 
facts like these: Two “ striplings,” as agents 
of this Company, one named Arthur Benson, and 
the other, Charles H. Judd, (the son of the very 
distinguished missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands,) having chartered the schooner Liholi- 
ho, sailed for Baker and Jarvis Islands. They 
reached these islands at the same season of the 
year as did Commodore Mervine—a period of 
the year when he says “a landing was impos- 
sible.” They landed, not in a canoe, for they 
no canoe with them, but in common whale-boats, 
and brought back one bundred tons of the 
guanos of these islands, a portion of which has 
reached the Patent Office, and is now being 
sent to the farmers of the country, to be tested 
by them. This has been done by younger men 
than Mr. G. W. Benson, whom the Commodore 
calls a “stripling,’” and whose request to be 
allowed a boat to go ashore on Jarvis island he 
called “an impertinent request.” 

The possibility of landing, which Commodore 
Mervine affirms to be impossible, is further evi- 
denced by the copy of a Book of Record, found 
by Mr. Arthur Benson on the island, and of 
which he has brought a copy, showing that, 
since 1851, when the record begins, upwards of 
fifty ships had visited the island, leaving letters 
and papers, and taking away those deposited 
there, making these islands the post offices of 
whaling ships in the Pacific ocean! 

We deeply regret that such an opportunity 
of winning golden opinions for our navy, from 

farmers, merchants, ship-owners, and ship. 
builders, has been lost, and worse than lost, 
but are consoled by the reflection that it was 
left for two American boys, (neither yet twenty 
years of age,) to go to these islands, and raise 
upon them the flag of the United States, to 
erect houses, and to make surveys of the islands 
and soundings of the roadsteads for ships, and 
to bring to the Sandwich Islands the first cargo 
of guano. 

We are glad to assure our farming friends 
that the attention of the Navy Department is 
now awake, and that their interests will be pro- 
tected. Meanwhile, let those who hold stocks 
be of good courage. The “John Marshall,” 
which sailed last winter, will probably be heard 
from before the fall; and that which is now a 
hopeful question will be decided, as we confi- 
dently hope, in favor of the value of the guano, 
and the ease with which it may be obtained. * 





REVOLUTION ADVOCATED BY A NATIONAL 
DEMOCRAT, 


The Hon John Cochrane, of New York, as 
our readers well know, is a prominent National 
Democrat, or, rather, a member of the section- 
al Pro-Slavery party. He held office under the 
Pierce Administration. He is now a member 
of Congress. It would naturally be supposed 
that Mr. Cochrane believes in “law and order.” 
The Democratic party has of late inculcated, 
with great pertinacity, the doctrine that Law, 
whether good or bad, must be obeyed. The 
refusal to obey the Fugitive Slave Law, on 
the part of Anti-Slavery men, has been con- 
demned in bitter terms by the Democrats— 
probably by Mr. Cochrane. The duty of obe- 
dience to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
has been taught by Democratic journals, and 
undoubtedly by Mr. Cochrane. 

The New York State Legislature passed cer- 
tain laws respecting New York, which do not 
suit a large portion of the people of that city— 
Mr. Cochrane among others. They have held 
a public meeting, and Mr. Cochrane made a 
speech at the meeting, from which we clip the 
following paragraph : 

“ Restst this oppression! ([Cheers.] Resist 
the despotism of infamous law—a despotism as 
ruinous in its consequences as this anarchy it- 
self! And, if the only preventive of anarch 
is law, the only remedy for oppressive law is 
Revo.ution! Revolution at the hallot box, if 
it may be; at all events, Revolution! peaceful, 
violent, armed or unarmed! [Immense cheer- 
ing ] J recommend it! That is the higher 
law. That is the law of the people. The law 
of the people is the voice of God. It will as- 
sert itself. It shall be heard, or you are slaves! 
Now, choose the alternative! [A voice—'The 
knife!’] Choose to submit tamely, without 
resistance, or resist peacefully, if it may be, but 
violently, if it must be! Choose you resistance 
on the one side, or degradation on the other! 
{Loud cheers.] That is the issue, and you 
have to determine it here to-night.” 


The Hon. Mr. Cochrane does not tell his 
hearers to obey Law—he does not even tell 
them to obey it until its constitutionality be 
tested by the State Supreme Court—but he 
counsels “revolution, peaceful, violent, armed 
or unarmed.” 

Is not the Hon. gentleman a little fanatical ? 
Has not “one idea” set him off his balance? 
Is he not inconsistent? Or would he counsel 
all men, who regard the Fugitive Slave Law as 
he does the New York law, to violent revolu- 
tion? Ordo Democrats monopolize this priv- 
ilege ?—is the “higher law,” to which he al- 
ludes, for their especial use? 





At a General Convention of the Unitarian 
body of clergymen held at Alton, Illinois, last 
week, resolutions condemning the Dred Scott 
decision were passed. The Southern delegates 
left the Convention. 





Cheap literature is the rage in Paris, at this 
time. The publisher of George Sand’s works 
recently sold o one house 200,000 volumes of 





the cheap edition, : 


=) 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Mejor McCalloch, of Texas, has declined the 
appointment of Governor of Utah. The ques- 
tion now is, who will next be appointed? Ru- 
mor has it, that a gentleman in Indiana, rec- 
ommended by Mr. Bright, has received the ap- 
pointment. Will he accept? It is very desi- 
rable that no more Steptoe farces be played off 
upon the people. The Baltimore Sun says: 
“It is suggested that Governor Young has 
taken measures to resist the Federal authori- 
ties, and to increase his large military force by 
an alliance with hostile Indians. When he 
shall be superseded as Governor, his authority 
will be paralyzed in the Territory, and he must 
either leave it, or be subjected to prosecution 
for his flagitious acts. If he hold his ground, 
he must make open war, and that is said to be 
his intention. His abuses have been so long 
tolerated, that he has gathered undue confi- 
dence in his position, which may soon be di- 
miniehed after the Government shall take a de- 
cided stand in opposition to him.” 


The following telegraphic despatch is in 
nearly all the journals published out of Wash- 
ington : 

“Tt is estimated that the troops now moving 
in the direction of Utah comprise about 2,000 
men. There are two vacant Federal judge- 
ships in the Territory, which are scon to be 
filled, and probably another marshal will be ap- 
pointed, as preliminary to enforcing the civil 
process. In the event of opposition on the 
part of the Mormons to this, the military will 
be employed to enforce the laws, and to protect 
citizens of the United States from Mormon op- 
pression. It is supposed, however, that no ne- 
cessity for extreme measures will arise. The 
Governorship ia still unsettled, although several 
gentlemen are solicitous for the position. But 
the Government is anxious to select one who 
will combine personal bravery with adminis- 
trative talent and unquestioned discretion. The 
programme of operations for Utah will be con- 
summated with the least possible delay.” 

Can this news be relied upon? We doubt 
it. Where are the two thousand troops re. 
ported as moving towards Utah? A short 
time since, there was no such movement, and 
the troops in the West are needed to pre- 
vent further Indian depredations—at least, the 
Government thought so. According to report, 
the military force above alluded to is to take 
its position on the Government reserve, forty 
miles south of Salt Lake City. 


Messrs. Cass, Black, and Floyd, will accept 
the invitation to the railroad excursion to St. 
Louis. 


Mr. Morse, special Minister to New Granada, 
is detained by sickness in New Orleans. There 
is nothing new from that quarter. 


This Government has for several years past 
been endeavoring to negotiate a treaty with 
Persia—and one has been concluded at last. 
Until now, the matter has been kept secret. The 
New York Journal of Commerce says: 

“ What these relations, political or commer- 
cial, may hereafter become between Persia and 
the United States, cannot now be foreseen. 
Persia has certainly a large commerce with 
Europe by the way of Erzeroum and Trebizond, 
and it is believed that that of the Persian Gulf 
is worth the attention of our merchants. Amer- 
ican veesels have, from time to time, proceeded 
to that gulf, and, for the first time, two Ameri- 
can ships visited last year Trebizond. It is 
true that, at the present time, the trade over- 
land from Trebiz»nd is mostly in the hands of 
the English, the French, and the Austrians, and 
amounts to $20,000 000 annually; but there is 
no reason why a portion of it may not, here- 
after, be taken by Americans. 

“Tt is said that the Persian Government is 
desirous now of establishing a naval arsenal at 
Busbire, in the Persian Gulf, and that it has 
already made inquiries of the United States 
Legation at Constantinople, as to the best means 
of procuring some steamers and small sailing 
vessels for the gulf. It certainly will be illy 
disposed to make such purchases of the Eng- 
lish. 

“Tt is said that the Government sought to 
conclude the present treaty with the United 
States for the purpose of being able, hereafier, 
to purchase these in the United States.” 


Thomas Cunningham, of Penney!vania, has 
resigned his associate judgeship in Kansas. 


The President has been presented, during 
the past week, with a buck’s-horn chair, by 
Seth Kinman, a celebrated California hunter. 


We clip the following from an exchange: 

“The editor of the Anglo-Saxon, Dr. Bartlett, 
who is well informed in regard to the relations 
of the British Government with this country, 
states that the Senate amendments of the Dallas- 
Clarendon treaty were rejected only for the rea- 
son that the treaty pending with Honduras, 
and which was referred to both in the Dallas 
treaty and the amendments, had not been yet 
ratified by the latter State. It is a fact, as we 
know from the Queen’s speech, that the treaty 
negotiated in England last August had not 
been ratified by Honduras; and this would 
alone have prevented the acceptance of the 
Senate amendments.” 


W. H. Webb, of New York, is to build the 
new steam revenue cutter, for the Government, 
for $150,000. 


The Star of this city says: 

“TInformatioz recently received by the Gov- 
ernment here, we regret to have to say, renders 
it probable that the backwardness of the sea- 
son on the frontier will delay the starting out 
of the parties charged with the duty of opening 
the various wagon roads to the Pacific coast 
settlements for ten or twelve days longer than 
was anticipated. It is now probable that the 
season in which these parties can prosecute 
their labora will be a short one. So, it be- 
hooves those charged with their superintend- 
ence to make hay while the sun shines.” 

The Star also says that Mr. Forney, of Penn- 
sylvania, is not an applicant for an appoint- 
ment abroad ; that he does not desire to leave 
the country, &c. 


New diplomatic appointments are expected 
in a few days. Two or three first-class places 
will be provided for, and half a dozen consul- 
ships. 





SENATOR SUMNER. 


Some of the prominent American merchants 
of Paris have tendered Senator Sumner a pub- 
lic dinner in very complimentary terms. He 
declines, on account of his health. We quote 
the following paragraphs from his letter: 

“The voice of hospitality is pleasant in a 
sirange land. Bat the hospitality which you 
offer me is enhanced by the character and 
uumber of those who unite in it, among whom 
I recognise well-known names, which are inti- 
mately associated with the commerce of my 
country in one of its most important outposts. 

“Bat there is one aspect in which your in- 
vitation is especially grateful. It is this. If 
I have been able to do anything not unworthy 
of your approbation, it is because I have never 
failed, whether in majorities or minoritics, 
against all obloquy, and, at every hazard, to 
uphold those principles of liberty which, just 
in proportion as they prevail under our Con- 
stitution, make us an example to the nations. 
And, since my public course cannot be un- 
known to you, [ am permitted to infer that the 
public testimony with which you now honor me 
is offered in some measure to those principles— 
dearer to me than any personal distinction— 
with which I ain proud to know that my name 
is asgociated, ‘ 

“The invitation you send me, coming from 
such @ source, couched in terms go flattering, 
and possessing such an import, presents a 
temptation difficult to resist. But I am admon- 
ished by the state of my health, which is yet 
far from its natural vigor, that I must not listen 
to it, except to express my gratitude. In ma- 
king this excuse, let me fortify myself by the 
contession that I left home mainly to withdraw 
from the excitements of public lite, and partic- 
ularly from all public speaking, in the assurance 
that by such withdrawal, accompanied by that 
relaxation which is found in a change of pur- 
suit, my convalescence would be completed. 
The good physician under whose advice [ have 
acted would not admit that by crogging the sea 
I had been able at once to atter all the condi- 





tions under which hig advice was given.” 





Che Bete. _ 


Illustrated School History of the United States and tj), 
Adjacent Parts of America. By 8. P. Quackenbos. 4 
M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Tay. 
lor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

A neat 12mo volume, well printed, neatly 
bound, and profusely illustrated. It will prove, 
we think, a popular book in the schools of the 
country, among the more juvenile class of gty. 
dents. It gives the history of the country ing 
brief and simple style, and yet is interesting, 
The engravings and maps, a!l of which are upon 
the letter-press page, enhance the value and 
interest of the book to the young. 





Knaves and Fools; o-, Friends of Bohemia. A Satirica) 
Novel of London Life. By Edward M. Whitly, Ney’ 
York: Rudd & Carleton. For sale as above. 

This volume is a satirical novel of London 
life at the present day. It exposes the money. 
worship of London circles, and also satirizes the 
principal political characters of London. The 
book is of course intended for the English pub. 
lic, but it is easy, even at this distance, to dis. 
cover the real persons satirized. The style of 
the book is smart and coarge, and we very mach 
doubt whether it will accomplish any gosd. I; jg 
a one sided picture of society, and therefore ex. 
cites any but pleasant emotions in the reader, 





History of King Richard the First of England. p, 
Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1557, For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washirgton, D.C. 


Jaco 


Mr. Abbott is a prince among the story-tell- 
ers for children. His style is admirably adapt 
ed to his audience; and, what is an excetlent 
test of juvenile literature, he writes books that 
grown up people can read with interest and 
pleasure. His life of King Richard is capitally 
told, and abounds with engravings to please the 
eye. The story of Richard's life is crowded 
with incident and anecdote, and will make 
many a pair of bright eyes on young faces 
sparkle with delight. 


The Wisdom of Angels. By Thomas L. Harris 
York: New Church Publishing Association 


New 


This volume purports to give “the Wisdom 
of Angels.”’ Its author professes to have had 
intimate communion with the inhabitants of 
Heaven, and gives to the less-favored people of 
earth the knowledge imparted to him by the 
angels. If we were tocriticize the sayings and 
doings of the spiritual characters of the books, 
we might say that they do not compare favor. 
ably with the sensible and good people of this 
wicked world—but it would be irreverent, and 
we will not say it. 


A Plea for the Indians: With Facts and Features of the 
Late War in Oregon. By John Beeson. 

This little pamphlet volameshould have a wide 
circulation among the intelligent people of this 
country. It is truly “A Plea for the Indians,” 
and is honest and deserved. Mr. Beeson, the 
writer, publishes it himself, and would be glad 
to receive orders at 15 Laight street, New 
York. 

Political Lyrics. New Hampshire and Nebraska. For 
sale by J. Shi.lington, Washington, D.C 

A pamphlet, containing a ballad for the peo. 
ple, written after the passage of the Nebraska 
bill, and after the New Hampshire election. A 
spirited poem, but somewhat out of date now. 


The Beloit College Monthly. Beloit, Wisconsin 
The May number of this College Magaziae ig 
well filled with interesting matter, which does 
honor to the student contributors. 
Hymns and Spiritual Devation By Thomas L. Harris 
New Caiurch Publishing Association. New York 
This little volume contains a collection of 
hymns for worship among the Spiritualists. It 
is very neatly published. 


The Sabbath School Manual. Philadelphia 
A pamphlet containing many excellent arti- 
cles for the yeung, and calculated to do much 
good. 





Westminster and Edinburgh Reviews for April, 1797. 
New York: Leonard Scout & Co.’s Reprint 

These able Quarterlies come to us, as usual, 
with articles of much interest. We always 
look to find in them much information, curious 
facts, and criticism of various sorts, evincive of 
the ability with which they are conducted. 
course, some of the topics are of a loca! char- 
acter, and therefore probably passed over often 
by readers generally among us. 

The Westminster bas nine articles. The 
first of these, on “‘ The Present State of The- 
ology in Germany,” is written by some one 
evidently acquainted with the history of the 
past and present theological aspect of that 
country; but of course his views are tinged 
with the peculiar opinions of the Review, well 
known to.be in a high degree Pantheistic. 
With an appearance cf fairness, yet its state- 
ments and estimates of distinguished writers 
and divines, in our opinion, do injustice to some 
of the able men mentioned. It is, however, n0 
more than must be expected, that judgments 
on such subjects should vary. 

The next article, on “ The Hindoo Drama,” 
is one that will be read with unusual interest by 
many, both for the topic and the manner iu 
which it is treated. The translated extracts 
enliven the pages, and furnish a good idea of 
the claims of the authors noticed, and their pro- 
ductions, to high merit. 

“Gunpowder, and its Effects on Civiliza- 
tion,” is full of facts and illustrations as to the 
progress of warfare, and suggestions in rela- 
tion to means of national defence; while “ Gla- 
ciers and Glacier Theories” gives us a sketch 
of this branch of geology, based mainly on the 
works of Professor Forbes, 1 name well knowa 
in science. Some of his views the writer of the 
article in question labors to controvert, aad 
urges new investigations. 

“ Progress, its Law and Cause,” contains 
some good things; it covers a very extensive 
ground, and is such a paper as we naturally 
expect in the Westminster. Earope is fat 
more alive to the question of the “ Danubian 
Principalities,” the next subject of review, tha» 
we are in this country, though it is well to se 
what may be said by the different organs of 
public sentiment abroad. 

The next article, on “ Literature and Socie- 
ty,” is a notice of the memoirs and journals, &°¢., 
of the poet Moore, and is a lively sketch of the 
manners and customs relating to the society 
and intercourse of literary men in the fasbio2 
able life of Great Britain, and touches oa 4 
riety of topics connected with the period ia 
which he lived. 

The Chinese war now greatly enlists the 
feelings of the Eaglish public, and the aim of 
the writer of the article entitled “Cains ant 
the Chinese” is, as he says, “to supply a f# 
facts” to “illustrate the character of the p2 
ple,” keeping in view “the historical” as well 
aa “commercial aspect ” of the question. The 
writer does not take sides strongly as to the 
justice of the war, or otherwise—evideatly fee! 
ing, when it was written, that the then pending 
election, since decided, might disappoint his 
readers, 

The last page of the Westminster, ani its 
peculiar feature, “Contemporary Literature,” #8 
the one in which we feel the greatest interes 
Amid the great variety of its numerous shot! 
notices of new works, we always find something 
attractive and readable; and its sketch of th 
“State of Literature,” with due allowance fe 
its peculiarities of sentiment on some top! 
affords much that is instructive and valuable, 
condensing in a moderate compass @ ste 
amount of information. 

Of the longer established Edinburgh Reem 
if it do not maintain in every respect its pr 
tine glory, yet we feel there are master ha? 
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and pens that still give forth its ju 

With the exception of the political 

“British Relations with China,” and 

in some respects, the one on “ Roun 

pas no topic in common with the We 
of the same month. 

The political articles (and there is 
besides the one above mentioned, call 
Past Session and the Present Parliam: 
of course of such a character as the 2 
usually furnishes, able and spicy, ¢ 
views of the present posture and futt 
pect of public affairs. 

In the first paper of this number, 
the title of “ Alexander the Great,” an¢ 
a review of the last volume (vol. XII 
Grote’s History of Greece, the reviewer 
regard Mr. Grote as equally able in | 
ment of Macedonian affairs, as in o 
tions of Grecian history, and dissents 
cidedly from that author's view of tl 
Macedonian Hero. The Jeview is mi 
favorable to Alexander, and is a labor 
cation cf him in many important poit 
Grote’s ability is conceded as a histo 
his bias is supposed to have misled | 
ment. 

“The Last Census of France” | 
some facts of great interest in respect 
Empire, and the dangers which thr 
peace, in consequence of certain bea 
sulting from the diminished per centag 
ulation, &2., disclosed by the census. 

“ The Physical Geography of the Se 
cedes much merit to Lieut. Maury an 
in this country, and gives a variety of 
lars relating to the ocean in geolog 
commercial aspects, touching, at the « 
the projected Morse Telegraph across 
lantic to Europe, aoon to be tested. 

“ Kaye’s Life of Malcolm” is an ¢ 
paper, casting much light on the pri 
the British power in India and the sta 
relations with Persia, ‘ The Festal L 
Athanasius” is one of those learned 
which we often find in the British Res 
ferring to some newly-discovered book 
full of matter of interest to the sch 
comparatively little cared for by the 
reader. “ Boswell and Boswelliana ” 
ferent thing, for who that reads does n 
about Boswell and his hero Dr. Johnsx 
suspect, however, that the Great Dic 
English Literature, as he was once reg 
now far less thought of than in times | 
For some interesting particulars re 
him, we, however, can point to thi 
which, with that on the “ Dilettanti | 
that next follows, is full of curious det 
deserves perusal. 

Taken as a whole, the present numb 
Edinburgh, therefore, with its article 
ried literature, is a good one, and sus 
usual reputation. 
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The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in it 


on the Two Theolozies, Natural and Reve 
Hagh Miler, auther of “The Old Red 8 
“Footprints of the Creator,” &e. With Me 
the Death and Character of the Author 
Gould & Lincoln. 1357. For sale by Fran 


Washingion, D. C. 
It is sad to read a book, and feel t 

were the life-blood of the author, oo: 

drop by drop, stains its pages; and, wh 

lettered line is marked by the spl 
genius, yet it is all along the gatherin 
ness of a mind and heart that, flashin 
darkness into which it penetrates, fp 
fuller tide of light on the reader’s ey 
last clear radiance of warmth and bea 
then is gone from earth forever. It is bi 
time since we saw the announcem 
Hugh Miller might be expected on a 
this country; and there were many 
joiced in the hope of listening to one o 
writings they had dwelt with such inter 
now he comes only by such a way as t 
doubly sorrowful the greeting we give h 
timony” for God and revelation. V 
looked on the featured semblance, th: 
head, and those impressive lines of gr 
massive intellect, which a late numbe! 
Eclectic Magazine bore to us; and 1 
thought how mysterious it is that, s¢ 
very period of life’s most promising 
in the prime of strength and vigorous m 
he should in a moment, as it were, b 
down in the dust with the regrets of s 
that watched his rising s‘ar, and be 
mearer approach, still brightening and 
with its larger cheering rays, till, as the 
it vanished; and they only then could | 
realize how wide its reach of splendor, s 
great the loss of such a man to science 
ligion. Since we have read this vol 
have, more deeply than ever, been sen 
what the Christian world owes to so 
champion ‘for the Truth, and more thi 
deplored, that so soon the over-taske 
gave way, and with so mighty a ruin ha 
prostrated the hopes that were laid up 
by an Atlantean effort to bear up, high. 
Infidel cavil and the ill-advised theo 
objection, the geologic proofs of crea 
God has written them in the earth’s four 
and structure, as well as by Moses, his | 
servant. Like Samson, indeed, he |} 
been blinded through yielding to lures 
astray from duty, but, like the captive 
Philistines, he lies buried with the wrec 
impious defiance of Heaven lying all 
to attest the giant manliness with wl 
gathered up his forces, and, with a pray: 
his lips, tore away the pillars, and ro 
destruction the fabric they supported, tl 
resounded with the shouts of a fancied t 
over God and Providence, 

The title of this book furnishes the 
its character; and yet, to appreciate t 
cessful exhibition of its evidence, and tl 
Onetrations it makes of the high bearin; 
scientific arguments, it must be read wi 
and attention. There are twelve lectu: 
of which, as written out, were delivered 
different associations and institutions, ; 
the substance of two others. Of the rer 
five, three also “ were addressed viva voce 
ular audiences.” They are the regult | 
and patient investigation by a man of 1 
mon opportunities, for the rocks, wit 
mysterious hieroglyphics of creation, | 
reotyped before him. He has brought 
illustration of his subject the stores of 
that, though at first uneducated, has ¢ 
explored and gathered, where it could, 
variety of apt and beautiful language, an 
& power of graphic representation as ms 
Buckland, himself one of the most accor 


© ed writers on geology, say that he “ wou 


his left hand, to possess such powers 
scription as this man.’ 

His honesty and noble candor of sp 
evinced in his being willing—and whi 


» hard for s man of his scientific repute 


do—to give up a theory that he had he 
defended, with Chalmers and Buckland 
farther discoveries authorized or demat 
him such a course. This, though it migh 
to militate against his arguments, does 
ality favor them; as it shows that heh 
no objections unexamined, and has be 
vinced, even against his wishes; and s 
to be trusted, as a man whose aim is trut 
er than fame. 


Numerous wood.cuts, 


representing t 
forms of fossil animals and vegetables, ar 


all along through the pages of the bo 
Passages of exceeding beauty, for their gi 
yet chastened description, give it a clair 
Svery reader of taste ag well as of scien 
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VOL. XL 
“he Rebielo, an 


chool History of the United States and tha 
Parts of America. By S. P. Quackenbos, 4. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Tay. 
ry, Washington, D.C. 

12mo volume, well printed, neatly 
1 profusely illustrated. It will prove, 
2 popular book in the schools of the 
mong the more juvenile class of sty. 
gives the history of the country in 
simple style, and yet is interesting, 
vings and maps, a'l of which are upon 
press page, enhance the value ang 
the book to the young. 














Fools; o>, Friends of Bohemia. A Satiricg) 
ndon Life. By Edward M. Whitly. New’ 
Jd & Carleton. For sale as above. 

lume is @ satirical novel of London 
present day. It exposes the money. 

London circles, and also satirizes the 
olitical characters of London. The 
course intended for the English pub. 
is easy, even at this distance, to dis. 
real persons satirized. The atyle of 
s smart and coarge, and we very much 
ther it will accomplish any gocd. It ig 
1 picture of society, and therefore ex. 
out pleasant emotions in the reader, 





ing Richard the First of England 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
anck Taylor, Washirgton, D.C. 
pott is a prince among the story-tell- 
Idren. His style is admirably adapt- 
audience; and, what is an excellent 
enile literature, he writes books that 
people can read with interest and 
His life of King Richard is capitally 
sbounds with engravings to please the 
» story of Richard’s life is crowded 
dent and anecdote, and will make 
air of bright eyes on young faces 
ith delight, 
m of Angels. "By Thomas L. Harris 
: New Church Publishing Association. 


By Jacob 
1857. For 


New 


lume purports to give “the Wisdom 
.’ Tts author professes to have had 
communion with the inhabitants of 
snd gives to the less-favored people of 
knowledge imparted to him by the 
If we were to criticize the sayings and 
the spiritual characters of the book, 
say that they do not compare favor- 
the sensible and good people of this 
orld—but it would be irreverent, and 
ot say it. 
the Indians: With Facts and Features of the 
te Warin Oregon. By John Beeson. 
tle pamphlet volumeshould have a wide 
in among the intelligent people of this 
It is truly “A Plea for the Indians,” 
onest and deserved. Mr. Beeson, the 
nblishes it himself, and would be glad 
7a orders at 15 Laight street, New 





yrics. New Hampshire and Nebraska. For 
le by J. Shi.lington, Washington, D.C. 
iphlet, containing a ballad for the peo- 
ren after the passage of the Nebraska 
after the New Hampshire election. A 
poem, but somewhat out of date now. 
eloit College Monthly. Beloit, Wisconsin 

[ay number of this College Magaziae is 
d with interesting matter, which does 
the student contributors. 

nd Spiritual Devotion. By Thomas L. Harris. 
Yaurch Publishing Association, New York. 
little volume contains a collection of 
or worship among the Spiritualists. It 
eatly published. 


Sabbath School Manual. Philadelphia. 
nphlet containing many excellent arti- 
the yung, and calculated to do much 


ster and Edinburgh Reviews for April, 1557. 
w York: Leonard Scott & Co.’s Reprint. 
: able Quarterlies come to us, as usual, 
ticles of much interest. We always 
find in them much information, curious 
1d criticism of various sorts, evincive of 
ity with which they areconducted. Of 
some of the topics are of a loca! char- 
nd therefore probably passed over often 
ers generally among u3. 
Westminster has nine articles. The 
these, on “The Present State of The- 
n Germany,” is written by some one 
ly acquainted with the history of the 
id present theological aspect of that 
'; but of course his views are tinged 
e peculiar opinions of the Review, well 
to be in a high degree Pantheistic. 
n appearance cf fairness, ye! its state- 
and estimates of distinguished writers 
‘ines, in our opinion, do injustice to some 
able men mentioned. It is, however, no 
han must be expected, that judgments 
h subjects should vary. 
next article, on “The Hindoo Drams,” 
that will be read with unusual interest by 
both for the topic and the manner in 
it is treated. The translated extracts 
n the pages, and furnish a good idea of 
sims of the authors noticed, and their pro- 
na, to high merit. 
unpowder, and its Effscts on Civiliza- 
is full of facts and illustrations as to the 
oss of warfare, and suggestions in rela- 
) means of national defence; while “ Gla- 
snd Glacier Theories” gives us a sketch 
| branch of geology, based mainly on the 
of Professor Forbes, » name well known 
ince. Some of his views the writer of the 
. in question labors to controvert, and 
new investigations. 
rogress, its Law and Cause,” contains 
good things; it covers a very extensive 
d, and is such a paper as we naturally 
t in the Westminster. Earope is far 
alive to the question of the “ Danubian 
ipalities,” the next subject of review, than 
> in this country, though it is well to see 
may be said by the diffarent organs of 
p sentiment abroad. 4 
p next article, on “ Literature and Socie- 
s a notice of the memoirs and journals, &c., 
poet Moore, and is a lively sketch of the 
ers and customs relating to the society 
atercourse of literary men in the fasbion- 
ife of Great Britain, and touches oa V8 
of topics connected with the period 1 
he lived. 
p Chinese war now greatly enlists the 
3 of the Eaglish public, and the aim of 
titer of the article entitled “China a! 
inese” is, as he says, “to supply few 
’ to “illustrate the character of the pee- 
<eeping in view “ the historical” a8 wel 
ommercial aspect” of the question. The 
does not take sides strongly as to the 
le of the war, or otherwise—evideatly feel- 
hen it was written, that the then pending 
on, since decided, might disappoint his 
rs. i 
b last page of the Westminster, and its 
ar feature, “Contemporary Literatare, 
he in which we feel the greatest interest 
the great variety of its numerous sho 
s of new works, we always find something 
tive and readable; aud its sketch of the 
le of Literature,” with due allowance for 
uliarities of sentiment on some topics 
s much that is instructive and valuable, 
nsing in a moderate compass a grea 
nt of information. : 
the longer established Edinburgh Rewews 
Ho not maintain in every respect its Pm 
lory, yet we feel there are master 
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and pens that still give forth its judgments. 


With the exception 0 Loe 
“British Relations with China,” and perhaps, 
in some respects, the one on “ Roumania,” it 


has no topic in common with the Westminster | people, self educated, and accustomed continu- 


of the same month. 

The political articles (and there is another, 
besides the one above mentioned, called “ The 
Past Session and the Present Parliament”) are 


vestigation. A vast amount of information, the 


f the political article of , result of years of study of his subject, is given 


;in @ popular form, for which task he possessed 
the peculiar advantage of being himself of the 


ally to mingle among them in search of the 
satel farnished by his explorations. We 
| had designed to give a few quotations of some 
| of the finest passages; but they are so many, 


of course of such a character as the Edinburgh | and our room is so limited, that we have felt it 


usually furnishes, able and spicy, giving its 
views of the present posture and future pros- 
pect of public affairs. 

In the first paper of this number, bearing 
the title of “ Alexander the Great,” and which is 
a review of the last volume (vol. XII) of Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece, the reviewer does not | 
regard Mr. Grote as equally able in his treat- 1 
ment of Macedonian affairs, as in other por- 
tions of Grecian history, and dissents most de- 
cidedly from that author’s view of the Great 
Macedonian Hero. The Review is much more 
favorable to Alexander, and is a labored vindi- 
cation cf him in many important points. Mr. 
Grote’s ability is conceded as a historian, but 
his bias is supposed to have misled his judg- 
ment. 

“The Last Census of France” points to 
some facts of great interest in respect to that 
Empire, and the dangers which threaten ita | 
peace, in consequence of certain bearings re- | 
sulting from the diminished per centage of pop- 
ulation, &2., disclosed by the census. 

“The Physical Geography of the Sea” con- 
cedes much merit to Lieut. Maury and others 
in this country, and gives a variety of particu- 
lars relating to the ocean in geological and 
commercial aspects, touching, at the close, on 
the projected Morse Telegraph across the At- 
lantic to Europe, soon to be tested. 

“ Kaye’s Life of Malcolm” is an elaborate 
paper, casting mach light on the progress of 
the British power in India and the state of its 
relations with Persia. ‘The Festal Letters of 
Athanasius” is one of those learned articles 
which we often fiad in the British Reviews, re- 
ferring to some newly-discovered book or MSS. 
full of matter of interest to the scholar, but 
comparatively little cared for by the general 
reader. “ Boswell and Boswelliana” is a dif- 
ferent thing, for who that reads does not know 
about Boswell and his hero Dr. Johnson? We 
suspect, however, that the Great Dictator in 
English Literature, as he was once regarded, is 
now far less thought of than in times gone by. 
For some interesting particulars respecting 
him, we, however, can point to this paper, 
which, with that on the “ Dilettanti Society,” 
that next follows, is full of curious details, and 
deserves perusal. 

Taken as a whole, the present number of the 
Edinburgh, therefore, with its articles of va- 
ried literature, is 8 good one, and sustains its 
usual reputation. 





The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its Bearings 
on the Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By 
Hagh Mitler, auther of “‘The Old Red Sandstone,” 
“Footprints of the Creator,” &e. With Memoria's of 
the Death and Character of the Author. Boston: 
Gould & Lineoln. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washingion, D.C. 

It is sad to read a book, and feel that as it 
were the life-blood of the author, oozing out, 
drop by drop, stains its pages; and, while every 
lettered line is marked by the splendor of 
genius, yet it is all along the gathering bright- 
ness of a mind and heart that, flashing on the 
darkness into which it penetrates, pours its 
faller tide of light on the reader’s eye in one 
last clear radiance of warmth and beauty, and 
then is gone from earth forever. It is but a little 
time since we saw the announcement that 
Hugh Miller might be expected on a visit to 
this country; and there were many who re- 





hopeless to make a selection. We could not 
do justice to any of those we had marked by a 
few sentences merely torn away from their con- 
nection, where they stand imbedded, lending 
strength and ornament to the whole massive and 
noble structure he has reared to the cause of 
truth aad his own fame. It would be too much 
like presenting a mere brick, as a specimen of 
a costly and grand edifice ; and so we forego it, 
urging our readers in the mean time to avail 
themselves of the pleasure of its perusal, merely 
transcribing the titles of the several lectures as 
they stand in the contents: “The Palzonto- 
logical History of Plants; The Palwontological 
History of Animals; The Two Records, Mosaic 
and Geological; The Mosaic Vision of Creation; 
Geology in its Bearings on the Two Theolo- 
gies, Parts I and II; The Noachian Deluge, 
Parts I and II; The Discoverable and the Re- 
vealed; The Geology of the Anti-Geologiats ; 
On the Less-Known Fossil Forms of Scotland, 
Parts I and II.” 


Rep Wine, M. T., May 4, 1857, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Our Legislature is at work, disposing of the 
grant of land, made by Congress, for railroad 
purposes. The farce enacted last winter, in 
removing the Capital, will hardly bear repeti- 
tion; so that question will hardly distract that 
body again. 

There has been no excitement, as yet, con- 
cerning our election for a Constitutional Con- 
vention. What the result of it will be, is more 
than I can tell. One thing is certain—our 
Constitution will exclude Slavery. 

Oar land officers are exerting a powerful in- 
fluence over a large portion of our citizens, so 
many of them having business to transact with 
the office. They do not hesitate to prostitute 
their offices, to make capital and friends for 
modern Democracy. I have no doubt that the 
vote of Minnesota, but for the influence of Gov- 
ernment officials, would be from three-fifths and 
upwards Republican. 

Emigration is coming upon us like a flood ; 
the Territory is fast filling up with the most 
enlightened, industrious, and best-educated pop- 
ulation that has ever settled a Territory. 
Yours, truly, W. S. Grow. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


The Warden of the 3d ward, of the city of 
Providence, Rhode Island, is a colored man, 
having been elected by the Democrats, under 
the following circumstances: According to & 
recent law, the election of Warden and Clerk 
must, like all other officers, be decided by ballot. 
By some mistake, no tickets of the regular 
nomination were printed; and, no objection 
being made, the regular Republican candidates 
were chosen viva voce, according to the old 
custom, butillegally. Some Democrats thought 
the opportunity a good one to mortify Zacha- 
riah Tucker, Esq., of the same ward, a wealthy 
man, and formerly an influential Democrat of 
that ward, but who had become obnoxious to 
that party by his conversion to Republicanism, 
by electing him Clerk of the ward, with Thomas 
Howland, a colored stevedore, as Warden. 
Accordingly, advantage was taken of the 
secret ballot system, by a few Democrats, who 
polled sufficient votes to secure their election. 
What was meant as a joke, proved a reality ; 
for, at the next election, Mr. Howland appear- 
ed, and was duly qualified as Warden, while 
Mr. Tucker appeared as his clerk, and served 
throughout the day. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Colonel Benton has written another letter, in 
which he condemns the Slavery agitation in 








joiced in the hope of listening to rape whose | Missouri, and declares that it.is intended only 
writings they had dwelt with such interest; and | to excite the slaves. 


now he comes only by such a way as to render 
doubly sorrowfal the greeting we give his “Tes- 
timony” for God and revelation. We have 
looked on the featured semblance, that noble 
head, and those impressive lines of grand and 
massive intellect, which a late number of the 
Eclectic Magazine bore to us; and we have 
thought how mysterious it is that, so in the 


The Massachueetts Senate has passed the 


Kansas Appropriation bill, with an amend- 


ment providing that the opinion of the Supreme 
Court shall be obtained in favor of the consti- 
tutionality of the appropriation, before a dollar 
be taken from the Treasury. 


The Louisville Journal condemns the recent 


very period of life’s most promising activity, | exhibition of mob law in that city, with great 
in the prime of strength and vigorous manhood, | severity. It calls the perpetrators of the out- 
he should in a moment, as it were, be bowed | rage, “ inhuman fiends.” 


down in the dust with the regrets of so many 
that watched his rising s‘ar, and beheld its 
nearer approach, still brightening and blessing 
with its larger cheering rays, till, as they gazed, 
it vanished; and they only then could begin to 
realize how wide its reach of splendor, and how 
great the loss of such a man to science and re- 
ligion. Since we have read this volume, we 
have, more deeply than ever, been sensible of 
what the Christian world owes to so great a 
champion for the Truth, and more than ever 
deplored, that so soon the over-tasked brain 
gave way, and with so mighty a ruin have been 
prostrated the hopes that were laid upon him 
by an Atlantean effort to bear up, high over the 
Infidel cavil and the ill-advised theologian’s 
objection, the geologic proofs of creation, as 
God has written them in the earth’s foundations 
and structure, as well as by Moses, his inspired 
servant. Like Samson, indeed, he had not 
been blinded through yielding to lures that led 
astray from duty, but, like the captive of the 
Philistines, he lies buried with the wrecks of as 
impious defiance of Heaven lying all around, 
to attest the giant manliness with which he 
gathered up his forces, aad, with a prayer upon 
his lips, tore away the pillars, and rocked in 
Cestruction the fabric they supported, that had 
resounded with the shouts of a fancied triumph 
over God and Providence. 
The title of this book furnishes the clue to 
its character; and yet, to appreciate the suc- 
cessful exhibition of its evidence, and the dem- 
Onstrations it makes of the high bearings of ita 
Scientific arguments, it must be read with care 
and attention. There are twelve lectures, five 
of which, as written out, were delivered before 
different associations and ‘institutions, as were 
the substance of two others. Of the remaining 
five, three also “ were addressed viva voce to pop- 
ular audiences.” They are the result of long 
and patient investigation by a man of no com- 
mon opportunities, for the rocks, with their 
mysterious hieroglyphics of creation, lay ste- 
teotyped before him. He has brought to the 
illustration of his subject the stores of a mind 
that, though at first uneducated, has actively 
explored and gathered, where it could, a rich 
variety of apt and beautiful language, and such 
& power of graphic representation as made Dr, 
Buckland, himself one of the most accomplish- 
ed writers on geology, say that he “ would give 
his left hand, to possess such powers of de- 
scription as this man.” 
His honesty and noble candor of spirit are 
evinced in his being willing—and which was 
hard for a man of his scientific reputation to 
do—to give up a theory that he had held and 
defended, with Chalmers and Buckland, when 
further discoveries authorized or demanded of 
him such a course. This, though it might seem 
to militate against his arguments, does in re. 
ality favor them; ss it shows that he has left 
n0 objections unexamined, and has been con- 
Vinced, even against his wishes; and so he is 
to be trusted, as a man whose aim is truth rath- 
er than fame. 
Numerous wood.cuts, representing the two 
forms of fossil animals and vegetables, are found 
all along through the pages of the book, and 
Passages of exceeding beaut y, for their gorgeous 
yet chastened description, give it a claim upon 


Mr. Cobden writes a letter to a political 


friend, in which he accounts for his defeat with- 
out supposing that the people of Huddersfield, 
who defeated him, dislike his political princi- 
ples. He expresses his willingness, for per- 
sonal reasons, to leave Parliament; but for 
public ones, he would, nevertheless, like a seat 
in the House of Commons. 


A machine for potato-digging is among the 
late patented inventions. The farmers will 
welcome it, if it prove successful, 


A mass Anti-Slavery Convention is to be held 
in Milwaukie, Wis., on the 17th of June next, 
to consider the political issues of the day. Ger- 
rit Smith, Governor Chase, and other eminent 
speakers, are expected to be present. 


Laxe Svrerior News.—We learn from the 
Lake Superior Miner, of April 4, that the 
mining companies of that region are unusually 
busy this spring. Out of the Central mine, 
copper has been found in masses of several 
tons. At the Copper Falls, twenty tons of 
copper were taken out in three weeks. At the 
Minnesota mine, the workmen are cutting into 
a solid mass of copper, with great success. 
Already, 28 tons of pure copper have been cut 
from it. The quality is excellent, the deepest 
cuttings as yet showing only unadulterated cop- 
per. The winter about Lake Superior, says the 
Miner, has not been unusually severe. 





The Cuban augar crop, it is thought, will fall 
20 per cent. short of that of last year. 


H. C. Bowen, of the firm of Bowen & McNa- 
mee, is on trial in New York, for alleged fraud 
in business. 


Watrer’s Puace—The Richmond South, in 
an article upon Nicaraguan affairs, asks ; 
“ Will the, United States quietly acquiesce in 


their most formidable rival in a region in which 
it is to the last degree important that their in- 
fluence should be paramount? If not, then 
some step should be immediately taken to coun- 
teract the intrigues and encroachments of Great 
Britian in Central America, and to secure an 
uninterrupted communication with California 
and the Pacific Territories. The place which 
the fall of Walker will vacate belongs of right 
to the United States, and they should lose no 
time in asserting their claim.’ 

_ This certainly is cool advice. The inhab- 
itants of the Territory in question have no yoice 
in the matter, Walker, a freebooter, by arms 


right to the United States!” How can the South 


show this? Is it by the old doctrine that “ might 
makes right ? ” 


The Boston Traveller, of May 20, says: 

%. General Pomeroy, of Kansas, was in this 
city yesterday, and expresses great confidence 
in the peaceable success of the Free State peo- 
ple—perhaps in the election for the Gonstitu- 
tional Convention, in which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, they will engage, but certainly in 
the election for a Legislature in the fall. ‘The 
Pro-Slavery party are quite disposed to com- 
promise with a Constitution saying nothing for 
or against nlavery, and to accomplish this will 
be their effort. General Pomeroy confirms the 
report that he has 
McBratney, the Pro- 
Atchieon, 


poatenst, with Robert 


on the Missouri river, 





Svery reader of taste ag well as of scientific ins 





also, the 


f 


© newspaper, the 


their own loss of power and the supremacy of 


held it for a time—upon his fall, it belongs of 


wee. ove Season of 
midway be- 
tween St. —- and Leavenworth, iatating: 

lag Squatter Sov- 


ereign. They propose to give the town a more 
‘favorable name. General Atchison has gone 
back to Missouri, in disgrace with his own par- 
ty; and General Stringfellow has given up his 
Pro-Slavery efforts, and gone to money-making, 
like the Yankees.”’ 


A movement is on foot to relieve General 
Walker from his embarassing position, it is 
said. A company of filibusters have sailed 
from San Francisco to his aid. It will, we 
think, be without success. 


The telegraphic news that Col. Crabbe and 
his company of freebooters had heen shot, is 
not confirmed by the advices by mail. They 
were prisoners, and were to be sent to Mexico 
for trial. 


Civil war rages in the city of New York. 
The Mayor refuses to acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Police Commissioners appointed by 
the State Legislature, and, as a general rule, 
the police take the same ground. 


The New York Hotels talk of raising their 
prices from $2.50 to $3 per day. The Times 
thinks that the public would choose less extrav- 
agant living, and moderate prices. 


Senator Butler, of South Carolina, is very ill, 
and is not expected to recover. 


Senator Toombs, of Georgia, will defend the 
editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer, in the libel 
suit brought against it by Mr. Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times feels confident that ultimately Mr. 
R. J. Walker will be our Minister to England, 
and Mr. Slidell at the French Court. 


The Richmond South has a Washington let- 
ter which contains the following: 

“Tt is said that William L. Marcy, formerly 
Secretary of the Department of State, is about 
going over to the Black Republicans, and is at 
this moment meditating the step. This infor- 
mation comes from an authority here entitled 
to considerable credit, and with such concurrent 
evidence, that, altogether, I am not disposed to 
treat the matter lightly. It appears that, since 
Mr. Marcy’s retirement, he bas been taken in 
hand by the Know Nothing and Black Repub- 
lican presses, and been plastered over with their 
praises, and honey-fugled by them in a way at 
once to disgust, and to excite suspicions of 
their intentions.” 

We do not credit this story, but it shows con- 
clusively that Mr. Marcy does not possess the 
confidence of the Southern people. 


Tue CANADIAN PaRLIAMENT is engaged in 
overhauling the great frauds on the new rail- 
roads. The corruption brought to light exceeds 
anything known in the States. Members of the 
Parliament, Crown officers, and even persons 
still higher in station, are implicated. Bribes 
of almost inconceivable magnitude, in one in- 
stance exceeding $100,000, are sworn to have 
been offered in connection with the construction 
of the Woodstock and Evie road. Testimony 
is also given to the fact that the grossest per- 
juries were committed by its officers, in order 
to induce municipalities to grant loans for its 
construction. 


Avotuer SusMarine TELEGRAPH.—A recent 
arrival at Charleston, from Nassau, N. P., brings 
the intelligence that the “ Legislature of Bar- 
bados have appropriated an annual sum, 
amounting to £2,500, in furtherance of the 
project to lay down a line of submarine tele- 
graph to connect the North and South Amer- 
ican Continent, through the islands of the 
lesser Antilles, the line to be placed in North 
America, in connection with the trans-Atlantic 
line connecting the British Islands with the 
Continent, through Newfoundland. 


Ture Way or THE TransGRressor 1s Harp.— 
The Hon. Barker Burnell, formerly State Sena- 
tor from Nantucket county, is now in the chain- 
gang at Valparaiso, having been sentenced for 
robbing the mail. He may be seen daily in the 
streets of that city, with a ball attached to his 
leg, working with his fellow convicts. He was 
indicted, ceveral years since, for embezzling 
the funds of the Nantucket Bank, but escaped 
the punishment due to his crime by “ leaving 
his country for his country’s good.”—Boston 
Transcript, 


Coup WeatHer AND Scarcity aT THE WEST.— 
A letter from St. Charles, in the upper part of 
Iowa, says, under date of May 10th, that it was 
unusually cold there, it having snowed on the 
previous night. Corn was selling at $1.25 per 
bushel, and wheat and oats at about the same 
price. These are unusual prices for that sec- 
tion of the country. The writer also says that 
food is rather scarce, and they are obliged to 
eat what they can obtain, without being very 
particular as to the quality. Hay for the cattle 
was difficult to be obtained at any price. 


ConstituTionaL AMENDMENTS.—At the re- 
cent State election in Massachusetts, several 
distinct propositions to amend the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth were put to vote, and the 
full returns are now made up. Only 37,500 
votes were cast on these questions, being one- 
fourth the vote cast at the Presidential election. 
By the first amendment, every voter is required 
to be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. For this, there was a majority in all 
the counties of the State, except Bristol and 
Dukes, the aggregates being 23,833 in favor, 
and 13,746 against it. By the second amend- 
ment, the Legislature is bound to divide the 
Commonwealth into Representative districts, 
according to a regular ratio of population. 
Upon this, all the counties voted favorably, ex- 
cept Franklin, the result being, yeas 31,277, 
nays 6,282. In the third amendment is con- 
tained a similar provision for Senatorial dis- 
tricts, and every county voted for it, the totals 
being, yeas 32,971, nays 4,342. Those for the di- 
vision of the State into Representative and Sen- 
atorial districts put an end to the New Eagland 
system of electing at town meetings. 


What a metropolitan police force may grow 
into is shown by the fact that the London po- 
lice costs upwards of two millions of dollars 
yearly, and nymbers 5,847 men, of whom 18 
are superintendents, with salaries of from $2,100 
to $1.000; 142 inspectors, with salaries of 
from $1,000 to $400; 631 sergeants, with sal- 
aries of from $500 to $300; and 5,056 con- 
stables, with salaries ranging from $490 to 
$200 a year, besides clothing, which is furnished 
by the Government. Buta very small portion 
of this force is devoted to the detection of erim- 
inals, the rest being mere custodians of the 
peace. 


Leavenworth City, Kansas Territory, might 
derive considerable benefit from some the pub- 
lished statistics of its census, if anybody could 
place reliance in Kansas reports. As we find 
the census of Leavenworth, in the Herald of 
that place, it contuins 2,163 inhabitants, and 
802 voters; but as it is asserted that all the 
Free State party have been omitted from the 
liste, no one can tell what the account is worth. 
It is agreed, on all hands, that this is the larg- 
est town in the Territory; and if the above 
figures be true, it requires only peace and or- 
der to go ahead amazingly. 


Tus TeLecraPH.—During some of the even- 
ings last week, the telegraph lines through 
Canada, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Iili- 
nois, have been working direct from Chicago to 
Quebec, via Buffalo, Toronto, and Montreal, a 
distance by the telegraphic route of 1,400 miles. 
The object was to establish the correct longi- 
tude, by solar observation, of the different 
places. Lieut. Ashe, of Quebec, conducted the 
observations in Chicago. The operators say 
that the signals went through as instantaneous- 
ly as thongh the distance was 14 instead of 
1,400 miles. The cy oo stretch of the Atlantic 
submarine cable will hardly exceed 1,900 miles. 


Quarantine AT Norro.x.—The Board of 
Health of Norfolk, Va., have given notice that 
all vessels arriving at that port, from any port 
or place south of the latitude of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, are required to be brought to 
anchor st the quarantine ground, and remain 
there until they shall be yisited by the health 
officer, and permission in writing from the 
Board of Health shall be obtained for vessels 
so detained to enter the harbor. 


It is stated by the Harrisburgh Herald that 
Ex-Governor Geary, of Kansas, has signified 
his willingness of accepting the straight Amer- 
ican nomination for Governor, should it be ten- 
dered to him by the American Convention 
which meets at Lancaster on the 3d of June, 
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The subjoined item is from the Cambridge 
(Md.) Democrat of the 13th: 

“Sam Green.—In this case, of the State vs. 
Sam Green, (free negro,) who was tried at the 
April term of the Circuit Court of this county 
for having in his possession Abolition pamph- 
lets, among which was ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
has been found guilty by the court, and sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for the term of ten 
years—until the 14th of May, 1867.” 


OpeyineG oF THE Stave Trape.— Collector 
Hatch, of New Orleans, has had the schooner 
Louis McLane, from that port, taken in charge, 
on suspicion of being fitted out for the slave 
trade. The New Orleans Delia condemns the 
Collector for “ enforcing a narrow-minded and 
unphilosophical law of the Federal Congress. 
This sentiment is sympathized with by all the 
leading Democratic journals in the South; and 
as they make the platforms for the party, we 
may expect to see incorporated as a plank in 
the next, “No more interference with the 
slave trade.”—Zanesville Courier. 


Jenny Linp comine To America.—A corres- 
ondent of the Christian Enquirer writes that 
- saw Jenny Lind Goldschmidt in Dresden ; 
that her three year old boy is a fine one, her 
voice musical as ever, and that she will proba. 
bly settle down permanently either in England 
or the United States, within six months. The 
writer says she will revisit America in any 
event, because she likes the country and the 
people. 
Since the Ohio and Mississippi railroad has 
been opened, the hotels in Cincinnati have 
been crowded with guests. 


Ice formed in Rochester, on Sunday night, 
an incl thick. It is feared that the fruit buds 
are injured. 


Hay was sold at Detroit, on Sunday last, at 
forty dollars per ton. One lot of ten tons was 
sent West. 


Hon. Hamilton Fish and family, of New 
York, propose to visit Europe during the ap 
proaching summer. 


General Cass and Governor Floyd contem- 
plate attending the great celebration at St. 
Louis on the 4th of June. 


It is reported that Lord Napier, the new 
British Miaister at Washington, has been invi- 
ted to visit Boston, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, for the 
purpose of delivering an address at the grand 
anniversary festival of that society on the even- 
ing of the 26th inst. A large number of prom- 
inent gentlemen have united in the invitation, 
and it is expected that his lordship will ac- 
cept it. ae 

Tue Weatner In Evrore.—lIf it be a con- 
solation to any one hereabouts, it may be men- 
tioned that the weather in Rome, Italy, at the 
close of April, was just as cold, rainy, and dis- 
agreeable, as it is now with us, and that over- 
coats and fires were necessary for comfort, al- 
though the inhabitants were surrounded with 
fruits and flowers. 


Tue Great Svake Den in East Hartford 
beats the entire country. It is on the edge of 
the old Ritter Quarry, and Mr. Ransom White, 
who resides in that vicinity, has taken 214 live 
snakes from that single den! No other snake 
den in this country has as yet equalled this. He 
took out the first lot of 92 on the 10th of April, 
and from day to day, by removing rocks, and 
Gigging, he found additional families, or “ balls” 
of them ; for it appears that the snakes, to the 
number of twenty or more, wind themselves 
into a ball, and remain in that condition during 
the winter. Most of the number were black 
snakes, measuring from three to four and a half 
feet in length; but among these were three 
racers—a long, slim snake, with a white ring 
around the neck; and three little racers, not 
over three inches in length; also seven poison- 
ous adders. 

There seems to be some difference in the 
appearance of these adders, some of them hav- 
ing flatter heads than others, and brighter spots 
on them. One of them in particniar, a large, 
vicious looking fellow, flattens himself through 
his entire length, his head being as flat as a 
cent; when he is annoyed, he throws the upper 
part of his head back, and strikes like a raitle- 
suake. He is about three feet long, his tail ta- 
periog off abruptly, the poiat for about two 
inches being not much larger than a piece of 
small twine. He is evidently as poisonous as 
a rattlesnake. Mr. White had a large show- 
case full of these serpents, all alive, on exhibi- 
tion here, on election day; they drew together 
a large crowd. A friend suggests, that for a 
mile or more around that snake den, few snakes 
will be scen this season; but that the ground 
moles will greatly increase. Let the fact be 
noted.— Hartford Times. 


Kansas Arrairs.—Mr. M. F. Conway, late 
of this city, recently addressed a Free State 
meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, urging that 
party to take no part in the June election. He 
favored the idea of. putting the Topeka (free) 
Government in operation.— Balt. Sun. 


Tue Wacon Roap Exrepition.—Informa- 
tion recently received by the Government here, 
we regret to have to say, renders it probable 
that the backwardness of the season on the 
frontier will delay the starting out of the par- 
ties charged with the duty of opening the va- 
rious wagon roads to the Pacific coast settle- 
ments for ten or twelve days longer than was 
anticipated. It is now probable that the season 
in which these parties can prosecute their labors 
will be a short one.—Séar, 


LoursviLLt Tracepy.—At a large and re- 
spectable meeting of the citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., on Tuesday night, the strongest kind of 
resolutions were passed, denunciatory of mob 
tule, lynching, and all like violations of the 
law made and provided for the punishment of 
offenders. In vindication of the fair fame of 
the city, as aspersed abroad, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That we do not believe the citizens 
of Louisville responsible authors of this out- 
rage, but that a number of persons from Bullitt 
and Jefferson counties, aided and countenanced 
by a very few of our citizens, have acted in de- 
fiance of the law; have sullied the honor of 
Kentucky and the fair name of our city. 


Wisconsin River is higher now than it has 
been in thirteen years past, and dams have been 
swept away and great damage done to property 
along its course. At Stevens's Point, the streets 
of the town were inundated. On the 3d inst., 
two rafts were broken up, by which five men 
were drowned from one, and twelve men who 
were on the other were rescued with much dif- 
ficulty. So heavy have been the rains all 
through the spring, that the streams in all 
parts of the country are flooded, and no doubt 
the injury done to property must be immense. 
At the same time, the prevalence of severe 
gales has done great damage to vessels oe the 
coast, rivers, and lakes. A gale on Lake St. 
Croix recently drove out and broke up many 
rafts of lumber, damaged a saw-mill and other 
buildings, swamped a batteau containing seven 
men, who were rescued with difficulty, and drove 
upon the rocks the steamer Rosalie. 

American Peart Fisnertes.—Since the dis- 
covery of the Jersey pearls was made public, 
the Messrs. oe of New York, have received 
a number of pearls sent from Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, and other parte of the country, where peo- 
ple have taken to ransacking the brooks. In 
some cases, pearls of considerable value have 
been forwarded. It appears that the pearl mus- 
cle exists in many brooks in New England and 
the Western States, but it is indispensable to 
the production of pearls, that the water should 
be impregnated with some mineral substance, 
like iron, copper, or lead. 


Staves LiseraTep.—Frederick Rodewald, 
President of the Southern Bank of Louisiana, 
has liberated Henry Boyes and his family, who 
were his slaves. This was done through Gill- 
more & Brotherton, brokers, who received a 
power of attorney for that purpose. The slaves 
were worth about $5,000 in the New Orleans 
market, and had to bind themselves never to 
return to Louisiana.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


Divorces in InpIana.—The Republican 
Banner, published at Shelbyville, Indiana, in 
its issue of April 22d, states that there were 
twenty-four applications for divorce in that 
county at the late term of court, and every one 
of them were granted! The Banner adds: 

“ This is a startling fact, which we were slow 
to believe, until assured of its truth by a mem- 
ber of the bar. We are indebted for this state 
of things to the reign of free whisky and our 

resent divorce law, which is a disgrace to the 





tate,’ ? 


Sa.e or Virainta LAND NEAR THE LINE OF 
THE NortuwesterN (Va.) RaiLroap.— We 
learn that Miles White and Robert Purviance, 
jr, Esqs, of this city, have sold, during the 
past week, to Mr. John Collins, an old resident 
and pgrazier of Ritchie county, about two thou- 
sand acres of their large tract of seven thousand 
five hundred acres, bought of the trustees of the 
North American Land Company, about the 
year 1854, Mr. Collins pays at the rate of two 
do'lars per acre for one half, and one dollar 
and fifty cents for the other half—a considera- 
ble advance on the cost of the whole tract, 
which was purchased for forty cents per acre. 
The tract purchased from the North American 
Land Company is about forty miles from Par- 
kersburgh, and is bounded on two sides for 
about four miles by the Parkersburgh railroad. 
It is, in this connection, but offering a common 
meed of justice to Baltimore enterprise to add, 
that the great rise in the value of land in that 
region (noted as it is for its salubrity and pe- 
culiar adaptability to grazing purposes) is fairly 
referable to its being placed by the Northwest- 
ern Virginia railroaid within twenty-four hours’ 
journey from an Atlantic market, and the great 
commercial emporium of the Southern and 
Middle States.—Baltimore Sun. 


Miynesota.—At the opening of navigation, 
there was a great rush of people to St. Paul's. 
The Legislature was to meet. The lands grant- 
ed to the Territory by the lobby influence in 
and about Congress, for railroad purposes, were 
to be cut up and divided. New towns were to 
spring up all along the Mississippi, with the 
prairie grass, and speculation was to run riot. 
Besides all this, a Constitutional Convention 
was to be held, to which members were to be 
chosen. The Constitution adopted, Minnesota 
was to be a State, and Senators and Represent- 
atives to Congress, with the three thousand per 
annum, and the long mileage, were to be elect- 
ed. These were among the inducements which 
tolled in the crowd. 


CoLorep CHILDREN IN THE Pustic Scrootrs, 
In Rhode Island, a struggle is going on for the 
abolition of separate schools for colored chil- 
dren, and the admission of all colors into the 
same schools. A petition to the Legislature, in 
favor of the movement, bore the signature of 
the Rev. Dr. Wayland and Bishop Clark. This 
is not & new attempt in New England, but has 
been going on in Massachusetts and other 
States for many years past. In some of the 
raral districts, the maintenance of separate 
schools has never heen feasible, the colored 
population not being sufficiently numerous; 
and the consequence is, that, without any noise, 
the colored children have gone to the same 
teachers as the white boys and girls, 


The latest phase of the Burdell marriage is 
the announcement that his relatives are about 
to apply for a commission to examine a witness 
in California, named Whitehead C. Hyde. The 
affidavit states that the facts which Hyde is ex- 
pected to prove are, that he had been engaged 
Sor the two gears past to be married to Mrs. 
Cunningham, and that she had kept up a cor- 
respondence with him favorably to that end up 
to the 10th of December last, a month and a 
half subsequent to the date of the alleged mar- 
riage. Mr, Edwards, counsel for Dr. Burdell’s 
relatives, eays that he derives this information 
feom the friends of Mr. Hyde. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, however, denies the whole of the state- 
ment. <A letter has also been received from 
another source, not directly connected with the 
litigation, in which it is alleged that Dr. Bur- 
dell himself was married two years previous to 
his death, and that his wife is still living. 


Marrrace or Mr. ALEXANDER SmitH.—The 
Glasgow Citizen says: 

“Our townsman, Mr, Alexander Smith, au- 
thor of ‘ Life a Drama,’ and whose second vol- 
ume is on the eve of publication, was this week 
married to Miss Flora Macdonald, of Syke. We 
last night received cards from our distinguished 
friend, and we notice the happy event here, in 
the absence of any official intimation for inser- 
tion in our usual hymeneal list.”’ 


A Washington letter-writer intimates that the 
Cabinet are discussing @ most interesting and 
even unique plan for the acquisition of Cuba— 
a plan embracing the active co-operation of 
England, France, and Spain, upon the most 
moderate terms, without any fuss or trouble, 
and within the limit of Mr. Buchanan’s term of 
four years. Purchase is the plan, and the 
Ostend valuation of $120,000,000 is the eum. 
Under Mr. Polk, Mr. Buchanan as Secretary 
of State offered the sum of $160,000,000, and it 
is thought now that an advance of twenty per 
cent. will be a satisfactory margin of allowance 
for the increased value of the island. 

A writer who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Mormon affairs treats the subject in tha 
States, giving an interesting account of their 
system of marriage, proselyting, sympathizers, 
population, productions, resources, &c. He 
states the Mormon population at one hun- 
dred thousand souls in Utah, and two hundred 
thousand in adjoining States and Territories, 
all actuated by the will of Brigham Young. 


Germans In New Yorx.—There are one 
hundred thousand German inhabitants in the 
city of New York. They have upwards of 
twenty places of public worship, upwards of 
fifty schools, ten book-stores and five printing 
establisments, a German theatre, German opera, 
and matinees and soirees musicale innumerable. 
Many Germans are engaged in mechanical arts, 
many are practical furriers, surgical instrament 
makers, manufacturers of pianos and fancy 
articles, grocers, bakers, confectioners and 
hotel keepers. There are several German 
daily, weekly, and monthly newspapers. 


We find some interesting items in the Kan- 
sas correspondence of the St. Louis Republican 
of Tuesday, The number of voters registered, 
the writer, a bitter Pro-Slavery man, says, is 
between 9,020 and 10,000, “ which will give the 
Pro-Slavery party a majority of 2,000.” The 
“ Black Republicans,” as he calls -the Free 
State men, (the Pro-Slavery party call them- 
selves, as they are, Democrats,) have refused to 
have anything to do with the registry, and thus 
this overbalance is produced. He admits that 
the Free State men have a majority in the Terri- 
tory, and says they will undoubtedly vote down 
the Slave Constitution which the Convention 
will undoubtedly make.—Jndiana Journal, 


Tae Lemon Stave Case.—This celebrated 
case is now before the Supreme Court in New 
York city. It will be remembered that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lemon, on ras through New York, 
from Virginia to Texas, with eight slaves, were 
suddenly surprised with a writ, which brought 
them before the Superior Court. Judge Paine, 
then presiding, gave a decision that, according 
to the law of that State, slaves brought there by 
their owners voluntarily were, even in transitu, 
free. The case has been “staved off” a num- 
ber of times, and another postponement is 
probable. Probably the court and the counsel 
are waiting for the authentic edition of Taney 
on Dred Scott. 


Treaty with Bapen.—The Union contains 
the text of the extradition treaty concluded at 
Berlin, between the United States and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. It is negotiated by Mr. 
Vroom, United States minister at Berlin, and 
Baron Bleberstein, minister of Baden, at Ber- 
lin. It extends to all fugitives from justice, 
except those charged with offences of a politi- 
cal character. 


Deato From Sianper.—A young lady in 
Newport, Maine, lately destroyed herself, hav- 
ing been driven to desperation by cruel slander 
upon her character. ‘The assassins of charac- 
ter are not less criminal than those who attack 
the lives of their victims. Human tribunals 
may not reach those who drove this poor girl to 
her death, but the stings of conscience will 
avenge her. 


—_—— 


ReturveD.—Rev. Henry M. Wood, of New 
Hampshire, late United States consul at Bei- 
rut, Syria, returned home by the last steamer 
from Europe, having left Beirut April 4th. He 
has been absent about two years, and returns to 
assume the duties of the more agreeable post of 
chaplain in the United States navy, to which 
he was appointed by his friend, President 
Pierce. 


Errct or Grier.—The Delaware Republi- 
can, in announcing that young Worrell, former- 
ly of that State, is to be hung for murder in 
Missouri, on the 19th of June, says that “ grief 
has had its effect upon his parents. His mother 
is very ill, and his father is undoubtedly in- 
sane.” : 


Morper oF Pratt, tat Mormon Evper.— 
St. Louis, May 25.—Pratt, the Mormon elder, 
was killed on the 14th, near Van Buren, Arkan- 
sas, by Hector Mann, whose wife Pratt had se- 
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Corton Szep O11. is a new article which has 
recently been introduced into the market. It 
is manufactured in New Orlears and at Provi- 
dence. It sells at $1 to $1.03 per gallon, 
bleached at $1.10, and the crude article at 60 
to 70 cents. Cotton makes an immense quan- 
tity of seed, the only use for which, heretofore, 
has been as manure. Whether it can be profit: 
ably used in making oil is the experiment 
which is now in operation. 


An American Captain In Trovsie.—The 
American schooner Charles Hill, Capt. Smith, 
from Mayaguez to San Domingo, ran into a Do- 
minican packet, which crossed her bows, during 
March. Capt. Smith is now in jail in San Do- 
mingo, in default of payment of a fine of $3,000, 
for “ wilful” damage to the Dominican vessel. 
He has abandoned his vessel to the Government. 


Bayxs 1n Connecticur.—The annual report 
of the Connecticut bank commissioners bas 
just been published, showing that three new 
banks have commenced business within the 
year. The commissioners find several banks 
in the State to be in difficulties, mainly from 
having loaned large amounts to individuals 
without proper security, and also that the law 
is broken by the banks discounting New York 
paper at a higher rate of interest than the 
legal 6 per cent., and recommend that the rate 
be raised to 7 per cent., to correspond with that 
of New York, and keep Connecticut capital in 
the State. The entire bank capital of the State 
is now $20,505,730. 


Arrivats or Sucar anp Monasses.—During 
the twenty-four hours ending at noon on Satur- 
day, 11,756 hogsheads, 711 tierces, and 2.023 
barrels of sugar and molasses, arrived at New 
York. The Louisiana crop this year promises 
to be a good one, and present high prices will 
take from producing countries every available 
pound for sale; so that, upon the appearance 
of the new crop, indeed, so fast as it becomes 
certain that the supply of sugar will be abun- 
dant, prices may be expected to recede. 





Reported for the National Era. 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of this re- 
ligious Saciety convened at Longwood, in Ches- 
ter county, on Sunday, the 17th inst. An im- 
mense concourse of people were in attendance. 
More than seven hundred carriages ware count- 
ed on the adjoining grounds. 


After some consultation, it was concluded to 
hold meeting both inside and out in the open 
air, “God’s own temple.” The meeting was 
opened by appropriate remarks from Sarah B. 
Dugdale, a venerable minister and impressive 
speaker. Joseph A. Dugdale then invoked 
the divine bleseing in prayer. A hymn was 
then sung ; after which, discourses were deliv- 
ered by W. L. Garrison, who first read the 
Scriptures, Acts, 17, A. Dugdale, and Lucretia 
Mott, of Philadelphia. The latter alluded to 
the new society in very commendatory terms, 
and compared it to “the seed sown in weakness, 
and reaped in power.” 

The speakers outside were William H. Hor- 
sington, (a blind preacher, until lately a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, now one of this new order,} 
Oliver Johnson, of New York city, &c. Epis- 
tles were read from several Yearly Meetings 
in which they are in correspondence, all exhort- 
ing to great earnestness on the subject of Slave- 
ry. Mr. Giddings wrote them an admirable 
letter, expressing his entire sympathy with the 
Society. So did Rev. Moncure D. Conway of 
Cincinnati, Samucl J. May, Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, A. D. Mayo, James Freeman Clarke, 
Thomas Mumford of Detroit, and many others. 
The meeting appointed 2 committee to hold 
meetings or conventions during the coming year. 
Those coming from the Presbyterian stock— 
aud a cousiderable number were present—urged 
the idea of propagandism strongly upon the 
Society. They had reports from committees on 
education, spiritual philosophy, and a condensed 
essay on the testimonies of the Society, em- 
bracing slavery, war, capital punishment, the 
elevation of woman, intemperance, and to- 
baceo. 

Quite a goodly number, wearing the peculiar 
garb of the Society of Friends, were present. 
The largest hospitality was shown to strangers. 
A Catholic spirit prevailed throughout the ses- 
sions of three days. The meeting had no chair- 
man, but appointed three clerks, who, in turn, 
tock the sense of the meeting. The persons 
performing that office represented both men 
and women, 

Tike Kansas outrages were dealt with in a 
manner not to be forgotten by those who heard 
the earnest and burning truths which were 
spoken. 

Two hundred dollars were raised on the spot, 
to print the proceedings. Nearly three hun- 
dred was expended the past year. After some 
touching and impressive parting-words, and the 
singing of a hymn, the meeting closed, to meet 
next year ai the call of a large committee. 
Yours, Mitton, 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Meoting of the British Par‘iament—The Queen’s 
Speoch, &e., 





Halifax, May 19.—The steamer Niagara, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the morning of 
the 9th instant, arrived here this morning, at 10 
o’clock. 

The steamer Canadian arrived out on the 
6th, and the steamer Constitution arrived at 
Southampton on the 7th. 

The steamer City of Manchester sailed from 
Liverpool on the 6th. 

ENGLAND. 

Parliament was opened on the 7th inst., when 
the Queen’s speech was delivered, as follows : 
“ Lords and Gentlemen: 

“ We are commanded to inform you that her 
Majesty avails herselfof the earliest opportuni- 
ty of having recourse to your advice and assist- 
ance, after the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment. Her Majesty hopes that there will be 
found sufficient time during the present session 
to enable you to deal satisfactorily with various 
important matters, some of which occupied the 
attention of the late Parliament. 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to in- 
form you that the aspect of affairs in Europe 
affords a well-rrounded confidence of peace. 
All the main stipulations of the treaty of Paris 
have been carried into execution, and it is 
hoped what remains to be done in regard to 
these matters will be speedily accomplished. 

“ The negotiations on the subject of the dif. 
ferences between Prussia and the Swiss Con- 
federation in regard tothe affairs of Neufchatel 
are drawing to a close, and will, her Majesty 
trusts, be terminated by an arrangement satis- 
factory to all parties. 

“The negotiations in which her Majesty is 
engaged with the Government of Honduras, in 
regard to the affairs of Central America, are 
not yet closed. 

“Her Majesty commands us to express her 
regret that at the latest advices the difficulties 
between the high commissioner of China and 
her Majesty’s civil and naval officers were unad- 
justed. But her Majesty has sent to China a 
plenipotentiary, fully instructed to deal with all 
the matters of difference, and that plenipoten- 
tiary will be supported by an adequate military 
and naval force, in the event of such assistance 
becoming necessary. 

“We are commanded by her Majesty to in- 
form you that treaty of peace between her 
Majesty and the Shah of Persia was signed at 
Paria, on the 4th of March, by her Majesty’s 
ambassador at Paris and the ambassador of the 
Shah, and her Majesty will give directions that 
this treaty shall be laid before you as soon as 
the ratifications are exchanged. 

“ We are commanded to inform you that her 
Majesty, in conjunction with several European 
Powers, has concluded a treaty with the King of 
Denmark, for the redemption of the Sound dues. 
This treaty, with the separate™convention be- 
tween her Majesty and the King of Denmark, for 
completing the arrangement, will be laid before 
you, and her Majesty will cause the measures 
necessary for fulfilling the arrangements there- 
by contracted to be submitted to your consider- 
ation.” : 

The speech then refers at length to business 
matters of a local nature, and closes by con- 
gratulating Parliament on the continued well- 
being and contentment of her Bee. and the 
poogreasive — t of productive industry 
ugh her dominions. 
rhe Marquis Townsend moved, and the Earl 
of Portsmouth seconded, the address to the 
Throne, in the House of Lords, and Mr. Dobson 
and Mr. Buchanan did the same in the House 
of Commons, without opposition. 
The subscriptions at London to the Russian 








railroad had been closed, and were reported to i 
have been very unsuccessful, 


The Grand Duke Constantine, of Russia, will 
also visit England. 

It is reported that the East India Company 
has decided to take a limited part in the opera- 
tions against China, and place a fleet under 
Admiral Seymour's orders, 

FRANCE. 

The Minister of Marine has suspended the 
apeetons making for a dispatch of troops to 

ina. 

Advices from Persia state that the Russian 
Minister at Teheran is trying to prevent the 
Shah’s assent to the treaty of peace concluded 
with England, 

_ There is a very great improvement reported 
in the specie resources of the Bank of France. 
, SPAIN. 

Portions of Spain are in a disturbed state. 
Malaga has been placed in a state of siege. 
Seven war vessels were under orders to sai! from 
Cadiz, with troops for Havana. 

ITALY. 

It is reported that the French Government 
has received from Sardinia a communication 
indicating an early resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Austria. 

PERSIA. 

Further hostilities are reported. The city of 
Mohammerah was captured by the British on 
the 26th of April, the Persians retreating in 
great disorder, with a loss of 300 in killed and 
wounded, and the loss of a vast amount of am- 
munition and military stores. The British loss 
was but trifling. The Arab tribes are friendly 
disposed, and were sending in their submission. 
Sir James Outram had driven a large Persian 
army from its position before Ahiraz, capturing 
their guns and military stores. 





The Many Cures of Dyspepsia and kindred 
diseases performed by the Oxygenated Bitters, 
after all other remedies have failed, should be 
sufficient to induce any one suffering from 
these complaints, to give the medicine a trial. 





OBITUARY. 


Died at his residence, in Iowa, February 18, 
1857, James W. Ciark, formerly a citizen of 
Monroe county, Indiana. He was a man of 
great moral worth, consistent and persevering 
in his opposition to Slavery, both in the church 
and in the State. Mr. Clark was born and 
reared in Kentucky. When a boy, he obtained 
permission from his father to go and see the 
corpse of a young man, a slave, that had been 
tortured to death by his master; and the sight 
made such an impression on his young mind, 
that he abhorred the system, as an indignity to 
God, and the greatest wrong man could do to 
his fellow man. 


Died at the residence of Mr. John Dins- 
more, JosEPH SMALL, aged 76 years. He was 
@ man unassuming in his manner, of ardent 
piety, a lover of God and all good men. He 
was a ruling elder in the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in Bloomington. Mr. Small was a 
native of Ireland. He was born in the county 
of Antrim, near Ballymena, in 1781, and died 
in Monroe county, Indiana, April 30ch, 1857. 
He loved liberty, and hated oppression. He 
left a large circle of friends and acquaintances 
to mourn for him. 

Died in Kippackville, Pa, on the 6th of 
April, Frances, wife of Dr. James Hamer, 
sen., in the sixty-fourth year of her age. On 
the 6th of May, Dr. James Hamer, sen., in his 
seventy-seventh year. In the death of the 
above persons, the down-trodden of this earth 
have lost two sincere friends. 





WARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to ‘Tuesday, May 26, 1857. 
Flour, Howard Street 


Flour, City Mills - - - + + 7.75 

Rye Flour - - - + +- + + 4.75 @ 4.50 
Corn Meal - - - - - - + 3.00 @ 4.00 
Wheat, white - - - + - + 1.75 @ 1.70 
Wheat,red- - - - - + + 145 ¢ 1.80 
Corn, white- - - + - + = 83 87 
Corn, yellow - +--+ +--+ T7@ 79 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 95 C0 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - + 80@ 85 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 46 @ 55 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - 57@ 58 
Clover Seed - - - 7.25 @ 8.25 
Timothy Seed - - - 3.75 @ 4.00 


Hay, Timothy - - 
Hops- - - = - 


- 15.00 (@20.00 
1@ is 
Potatoes, Mercer - 


1.30 @ 1.40 


Bacon, Shoulders - 9@ 10} 
Bacon, Sides - - 123(@ 12 
Bacon, Hams - 12 @ 14 
Pork, Mess- - 23.50 (@23.00 
Pork, Prims - 18.50 @19.00 


Beef, Mess - - 16.00 (@18.00 


Lard, in barrels -+» @ 144 
Lard, in kega - + « 143 154 
Wool, Unwashed - - - 2%@ 27 
Wool, Washed- - - + 383 es 36 
Wool, Pulled - - - -- 29@ 33 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 34 (@ 38 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - + AT 52 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 60 55 
Butter, Western, in kegs - - 14 15 
Butter, Roll - - + + + + 23 265 
Cheese - - + + + + © = 1233@ 14 
Coffee, Rio- - - - - - = 103@ 11} 
Coffee, Java - - +--+ ++ 16@ 15) 


NEW YORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, May 26, 1657. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $6.00 a 680 


Flour, State brands, extra- - 6.50 (@ 680 
Flour, Western - - + + + 6.50 (@ 0.00 
Flour, Southern - - - - + 7.10 (@ 7.60 
Rye Flour - - + + + + + 3.50 (@% 4.85 
Corn Meal - + + + «+ + + 3.40 (@ 3.45 
Wheat, white - - - - + + 1.76 @ 1.83 
Wheat, red- + - «© «© + « 1,55 0.00 
Corn, white- - = + + «+ = 712@Q 76 
Corn, yellow + - + = + + 84 85 
Rye --++++2+ 22 9@ 00 
Oate - +--+ + + © © = « 63 00 
Clover Seed - - + + = + 11.00 @12.00 
Timothy Sed - - - + + + 3.50 @ 3.75 
Hay es & & a 2 Se 70 80 
mOmBs ec mt te eee 8 7 14 
Bacon, Shoulders. - + + - 9@ 9% 
Bacon, Sides - - - + + = 103@_= 103 
Bacon,Hams- + + + + = 10% 11 
Pork, Mess- - - + = + + 23.25 (23.50 
Pork, Prime - - - + + + 19.25 @1930 
Beef - - - - + + + + «12.75 (14.00 
Lard, in barrels - 2-2 e MW@ 14} 
Lard,inkegs - + «+ + + + 15 153 
Butter, Western - + + = = (15 20 
Butter, State - - - + + + 23@ = 26} 
Cheese - - - + 2 2 2+ + 12@ 18 
Coffee,Rio- - - + + + * Il @ 113 
Coffee, Java - -- ++ + O0O@ 15 
Wool, Unwashed - - - + = 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - + = = 46 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - +++ 33 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - + + 29.59 (@30.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - + + 1.15 @ 0.00 
Lime,commen - - - - = 95 @ 00 





OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


WorcrstEr, June 27, 1954. 
GrnTLEMEN: After suffering much for two years past, 
from dyspepsia, I was induced to purchase of your agent 
in Worcester a bottle of your Orygenated Bitters ; and 
after a trial of less than two boitles, I find myself radi- 
cally cured. 
I have not the least hesitation in recommending them 
to ail who are afflicted with this distressing complaint. 
You are at liberty to use this as you think best, to further 
the sale of this excellent medicine. 

Yours, trulyy 
JOHN GRAY. 

Any individual suffering from weakness and derange- 
ment of the stomach, nervousness, or debility in any forn.» 
can be cured by this medicine. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 13 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A retired clergyman, restored to health in a few days 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y- 530 














WANTED, 


Y an industrious young man of thirty years of age, of 
B temperate habits. who neither uses tobacco, drinks 
whisky, nor swears. a partner for life. with five or ten 
thousand dollars. Of course, a lady preferred. For par- 
ticulars, address M., Geneva, N. Y. 543 


WANTED, 


i i ding the 

GENTS to sell Steel Plate Engravings, includ 
beautifully-illustrated engraving of the Sees 
Prayer and Tea Commendments” An active pe ms 
with a small capita), can meke $50 to $60 per month. 








For particulars, address 


ho OF SUBSCRIPTI 


on the four Reviews 
in the United States, 
fourteen cents a ye 
cents a year on B 


— 


SOMETHING NEW AND VALUABLE. 
TAYLOR'S ANTIDOTE FOR TOBACCO. 


HIS has been pr 


epared to enable those who des 

: “gh a "sire if 
totally and in a few days to abandon the use of To- 
pacco in every form, Without inconvenience or injury to 
the system. The medicine is pure! , 


pleasant, and one package is pa $e Pigs acteer a1 pn 
inveterate chewer or smoker. Tobacco is slayin its 
thousands every year. Do not longer use it, but conn for 
t!e antidote and be saved. Price 20 cents a package or 
five for $1. Sent postage free. Direct to ’ ‘ 


JOHN P. TAYLOR, 


542 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER, 


Part of Contents. 

Part I. THE ORIENTAL ARP—Introductory Re- 
marks; the True Philosophy ; Early Training; Taming 
a Vicious Horse; Teaching a Horee various Tricks; 
nate tn Colts ; Catching Colts; Kicking; Rolting; 
ae moh ggg Restiveness; Balking ; Biting; Kun- 

Part Il. GENERAL MANAGEMENT.—Yreeding: 
The Worse in the Stavle; Air: Lisht ore. raing: 
Food; Age told in a new way; Good Points: Sense of 
Smell; Feet, &c ( 2 

Part fff. LISHASES AND THEIR CURE.—To mix 
and xive a ball; Diseases othe Teety : Inflammation of 
ihe Kye; Gails; Meaves; Bots: Fits, and forts Other dis~ 
enges r 

No Farmer should be without this Bonk 

No Livery Stabler should be without it, 

No Blacksmith should be without it 

No Hostler shou!d be without it. 

No Book Agent should be without it 

No Driver of  Hloree should be withontit 

No Owner of a Horse should Le without it 

The whole wiil be sent to any partofthe t 


Init 
(Post Paid) for 25 cents ; ~ = States 





6 copies for St. Ad re 
CHARLES J. ELDRIDGE, 
542 43 Third street, Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWLET. B. G, ADAM, 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 
Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and 


C sold; mone 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold pe 
commission: Lands located by warrants or money in all 


paris of the Territory. 


Mg a B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, — 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

A 8TATISTICAL VIEW 

OF THE COND!TION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES, 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post. 
age 10 cents. 
F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 





. the South, and Freedom for the North. let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
& copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter. and, 
our word for it. Repoblicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1809 as clean as j , 





it has swept New England in 





1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at tins array of figures, aud see what they 
portend 


The ab'e editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: 
“This little bock contains a vast amount of information 

















respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory. population, 
indusiry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 
tainly pres arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
page. It contains just the kind of inf tion that should 
be more generally known in al! secti of the country. 
We hope there will be a public dema or thousands of 
copies.” L. CLE ANE, 
Secretary Repu! As<ociation, 


527 


Washington, D 








ONE THOUSAND YOUNG MEN 


NAN make over one hundred per cent. in selling Pres 
Send stamp to 


mium Inks and other Chemicals 


M. J. COOK, A. B., Detroit: Michigan. 





MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
N GLD NURSE FOR CHILDREN. —Don‘t fail to 
procure Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup for children 
n 





teething. It has no eq rh. Reduces inflamma- 
tion, will give immedixte ‘from all pain and spas- 
modic action, and is sure—yes. ubsolutely sure—to regu- 
late the stomach and bowels. It is an old and well-tried 


remedy, perfectly safe in all cases. Millions of votles 
are sold yearly. The genuine article h«s“ CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York.” on the outside wrapper. Price 
twen-y-five cents. Sold by Druggists throughout the 
world. : SAL 























Whose sands of life have nearly run out. discovered, 
while in the East Indies, a certain cure for Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds. and General 
Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when 
his only child, a daughter, was given up to die Wish- 
ing to co as much good as possible, he will seud to such 
of his afilieted fellow-beings as request ii, this recipe, 
with full and explicit direction r making it up and 
successfully using it He requires each applicant to 
enclose him one shilling—three cents to be returned 
as postage on the recipe, and the remainder to be ap- 
plied to the payment of this advertisement. Address 
Dr. H. JAMES, 
5AL No. 10 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. 
HENRY M. WHITNEY, 
|} OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Oilice Building, 
Honolulu, Oahu, HL I 
N. B. Books, M zines, Newspapers, and all kinds of 
Stationery, constamiy on hand and for «ale. Ord rs for 





binding received, and exeented with despateh 359 





FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS 





y ANTED, to sel! two new and unequalled Inven- 
tions, wanted and selling everywhere. My agents 
have cleared over $'5000 selling ore of them. Pat in 
four stamps, and I will send you, gratis, forty pagee par« 
ticu'ars of the best Agency in the country 
538 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Masa 








A NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER CATALOGUE} 
FOR 1857, 

jy ITH description and prices of all Trees and Plants 

needed in the Garden, Lawn, Orchard, Green 

House, Vinery or Nurcvery, with the latest novelties, will be 


forwarded on application. Carriage of all packages paid 
to Boston or New York. 





B. M. WATSON, 
534 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
AMUSING DIALOGUES. 
JOWLER’S PARLOR DRAMAS; for Home Amuse- 
ment, Soirees. Exhibitions. &e. #1. 

FO\VLER’S HUSDREtD DIALOGUES; for Readin 
ard Exhibition in Schools and Private Circles. Nint 
thousand. $1. 

The above are pronounced to be the best books of tha 
kind, “ Zheir m ral tone is wnerceptionable” Sent by 
mail, postage paid, on reecipt of price. 


MORRIS COTTON. Publisher, Boston. 
Sold by Booksellers generally. 539 


C. B. HUTCSINSON’S 





ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequalled, 

- with which staves and heads for 1,000 four barrels a 

day can be finished from the log, ready to be set up, ata 

fraction less than three cents @ barrel. For particulare 
or the purchase of righis, apply to 


B. MILBURN, Washington, D. G., 


Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, California, = 


diana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconein, Michiga 
5i0n end eilthe Territories 
rniniseniegseniialigancidpiliciait tianlian ncatatalpinatinsammte 
CHINESE SUGAR MILLET. 
4 OR one dollar, I will send by mail, free, enough pure 
seed of the Chinese Sagar Cane ioplanta half acre, 


Address J S SHAW. Union Mills. Tediana Aas 


FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 

Dry Goods and Groceries, Strictly Free Labor, 
NHE undersigned invites attention to his establish- 

ment. ‘The cotton manufactured in his mill is wholly 
free labor. A large stock agg fabries in vanety is 
accumulating for spring sales. Prices, lists, and samples, 
sent by mail. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 

58 Fifth and Cherry ste.. Philadelphia 








THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE RECIPES, 





TITHU all the necessary information, I forward, free 
jy of postage, to auy ad tress. upon the receipt of one 
dollar per mail, viz: to muke a beautiful black writing 
ink for one dollar per barrel; indelible ink. that is i: deli- 
ble; a liquid for restoring colors on faded garme ts; 
transparent soap, the very best; the magic copying pa- 
per, so justly cel brated; and one hundred others. all 
very valuavle. Upwerss of ten dollars per day has often, 
been made, tue pas: ye ur. by different men, in the sale of 
one of the ariici+s «loue; and in the manufacture and 
sale of nny cue of them, no person of enterprise can fail 
to make money. Address, enc osing price, in post ofice 


s, gold, or bill, 
ee ee re 
537 Box 261, Taunton, Mass. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


Colds, Hoareeness, Bron | 





OR the rapid eure of Coughs 













chits, Whooping Cough A a, and Consumption, 
is universally known asthe bes ly ever yet discov 
ered for every variety of Pulmonary disease. So wide is 
the fie!d of ita usefulness and so numerous the cases of its 
cures, thai almost every section of the country abounds in 
persons, publicly known, who have been restored from 
alarming and even desperate diseaces of the iungs Dy Its 
use, When onee tried, its superiority overevery other 
medicine of its kind is too apparenito escape ob: ervation, 
and where i's virtues are known, the public no longer 
hesitate what antidote to employ f r the distressing and 


dangerous affections of the p»lmonary organs or 
incident to our climate. By its time! Spore: Diane Bea 







s or throat are 


most a!l attacks of disease Upon the hront 
arrested, and thus ere seved many th nds ev ery year 
from a premature grave. No family, hould be withoutit, 
and those who do neglect to provice themselves with a 
reme: y which wards off this dangerons class of disenses 
wi'l have cause to deplore it when it 1s too late. Proofs 
of the surprising efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral need not 


2 re he American pec ple —they have living 
adh gs ps neighborhood. But those who wish to 
read the statements of those whose health hus been re- 
stored and whose lives have been saved by its use, will 
find them in my American Almanac, which the agent be- 
low named has to furnish gratis for every one. ’ 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYE, Lowell, Massachusetis, 
and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Wushingtoa, and all respect- 
able Druggists everywhere 540 


NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 





Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon- 


don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Honthly,) 

i iti. Nov., 1856, 
Commence with North British for ’ , 
and the ether Reviews and Blackwood for 
ne pee ON.—Any one Lynton 
Blackwood, #3 a year. Sg — ~ 


view, or any two Reviews, 
Blackwood, #10. 


ss be paid quarterly in advance) 
— Dtcekwood, to any Post Office 
Namely: 
ar on each Review, and twenty-four 
ackwood. Address 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


64 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity su 


Postage (whic 
only eighty cents a year. 
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640 No. 167 Broadway, New 


P 
D. H. MU. LFORD, 


free of postage 2Y on , VLOR & MAURY, 





nnn SN 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


From the Richmond (Va.) South. of May 15. 
NO AUTHORITY TO SUBMIT THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF KANSAS TO THE POPULAR VOTE. 


Since the Free Soil settlers in Kaneas have 
resolved to adhere to their illegal organizations, 
and to persist in the purpose to take no part 
in the election of delegates to the September 
Convention, it is obvious that the fate of the 
Territory, in respect to Slavery, will be deter. 
mined by the decision of the question, whether 
the Constitution shall be submitted only to per- 
sons recognised as legal voters under the act 
authorizing the call of a Convention, or to all 
inhabitants, without regard to condition or qual- 
ification. 

Under the existing Territorial organization, 
Kansas is undeniably in the power of the South 
A very large majority of the population entitled 
to vote for members of the Convention are in 
the interest of our section ; the Convention will 
formally adopt and legalize the institutions of 
the South ; and unless the natural and logical 
consequence be arrested by some unfair inter- 
position, Kansas will inevitably be admi'ted 
into the Union as a slave State. We make no 
account cf the probable contingency that the 
Black Republicans in Congress will resist its 
admission as a slave State; for they will hard 
ly have the power to execute their rebellious 
purpese ; and if they should succeed, the South 
would of course regard the Confederacy as at 
an end. 

There is a way, however, by which the regu- 
lar course of events may be interrupted, and the 
South deprived of the legitimate a'liance and 
support’of Kansas. That way was distinctly in- 
dicated in Secretary Stanton’s address, and is 
also ambiguously alluded to in Govercor Walk- 
er’s speech, in another column of this paper. 
It is, to take the sense of the entire population 
of Kansas on the question of Slavery or no Sla- 
very, instead of remitting its decision only to 
qualified voters, or accepting the act of the 
Convention as the final and conclusive organic 
law of the Territory. As the Free Soil settlers 
are multiplying out of all proportion to the 
number of immigrants from the South, in a very 
short time the Abolition Propaganda will ac- 
complish their object in securing complete as 
cendency in the Territory, unless meanwhile the 
current of population from the North be arrested 
by the establishment of Slavery. 

As the September Convention will be com- 
posed exclusively of men in the interest of the 
South, itis not allowable to anticipate that they 
will wantonly frustrate their own object by sub- 
mitting the work of their hands to an alien and 
inimical population. But, if they had the dis 
position, would such an insane act be within the 
scope of their authority? 

The powers of the Convention are ascertain- 
ed and restricted by the law which calls it into 
existence and regulates its action. Our recol 
lection of the character of that enactment has 
been refreshed by a recent reference to its pro- 
visions; from which we discover, that while it 
prescribes the course of the Convention from 
the beginning to the conclusion of its session, 
with the most minute attention to every detail 
and possible contingency, not one word is said 
about submitting the Constitution to a popu- 
Zar vote. In this statute the Convention finds 
the character of its powers; and it can do noth- 
ing whatever for which there is no warrant in 
the law. 

The conclusion, then, is plain and irresist- 
ible, that the Convention is no more authorized 
to submit the Constitution to the popular vote 
of the Territory, than to make its acceptance 
dependent upon the throw of adie. When the 
Convention frames a Constitution, it becomes 
Sunctus officio; and whatever else it may pre- 
sume to do, is of no validity or authority. 








= 


to the men of: the South and Southwest, and 
especially to the inhabitants of this city. 

Mr. Bachanan seems waiting for the time 
when he can fulfil his sacred promise. His 
signature at Ostend to the document breathing 
the spirit of our people, was the great move- 
ment that led to his appointment as President 
of the United States. He understood the re- 
quirements of the time, and spoke out boldly 
for them. Let not the day go by. Let not the 
intrigues of European Courts prevail. The 
American People ask for action ; they require 
& great outlet, where their maritime power can 
be displayed ; they desire to see, moreover, the 
counsellors in Washington not regardlass of the 
aspirations of the age. Cuba is a cry, that, if 
gallantly responded to by the Cabinet, would 
make our President immortal. 





From the South, of May 18. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF ABOLITIONISM. 


Of all the pious and benevolent institutions 
in the North, the American Tract Society is 
the one that has most resolutely refused to enlist 
in the service of Abolitionism. At last. how- 
ever, even the American Tract Society is con. 
strained to abandon its neutral position, and 
to add its inflience to the vast combination of 
agencies employed to inflame the popular mind 
of the North against the institutions of the 
South. 

During the past week, the Anniversary meet- 
ing «f the Society was held in the city of New 
York, when the discussion of Slavery was in- 
troduced by a report from the Committee ap- 
pointed at a previous session, to recommend 
some principle which shall determine the char- 
acter of its publications. Heretofore, the So- 
ciety has adhered so rigorously to the rule 
which prohibited any allusion to Slavery, as in 
every instance to expurgate the forbidden mat- 
ter from its publications. This was an unde- 
niable abuse; for an author’s works should be 
exempt from mutilation. The Society is right 
in resolving to respect the inviolability of 
books; but is very far wrong in concluding to 
admit Slavery among the subjects of legitimate 
discussion. 

It is idle for the Tract Society to attempt to 
distinguish between the moral and political 
relations of Slavery, and to allow a discussion 
of the subject in its religious aspects only. The 
morality of Slavery, in its incidents as well as 
its essence, cannot be ignored in considering it 
as a political institution, any more than we can 
avoid its political relations, in treating it as a 
matter of conscience. 

But, the fact is, the Society expressly war- 
rants a war upon Slavery, when it inculcates 
n exposure of those moral evils and vices 
which it is known to promote, and which are 
ondemned in Scripture and so much deplored 
y evangelical Christians. Within the limits 
t this language, the most ultra Abolitionist 
an expatiate to his heart’s content. It isa 
harter, in truth, for any and all attacks upon 
lavery ; and its effect will soon be seen in the 
character and tendency of the Society’s publi. 
Catins. 

The South may now regard the American 
Tract Society as among its adversaries. For 
decency’s sake, a little time may be allowed to 
elapse betore its antagonism to Slavery is dis- 
covered in its publications ; but meanwhile its 
authority should be discredited by an exposure 
of its purposes. When we remember that its 
annual expenditure amounts to four hundred 
thousand dollars, and its annual publications 
to three hundred millions of pages, we may 
appreciate the powerful influence which the 
American Tract Society wiil exert in the in- 
terest of Abolitionism. 
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From the Portage County (Ohio) Democrat. 


PARTISAN CHARACTER OF THE PRESS. 
Party servility is as degrading to the press 
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tion in the spoils of office—and thus its salu- 
tary, elevating, and healthful influence would 
be vastly increased in value, and widely and 
beneficially diffused. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 
IN OHIO. 


The Ohio State Journal, if not authoritative- 
ly, yet quite positively, denies the rumor that 
Governor Chase declines a renomination. The 
Democrats, who so industriously circulated the 
rumor, probably want it so. They fear, as wel! 
they may, the strength of the popularity of our 
accomplished Chief Magistrate. The Journal 
says: ; 

“ Nearly every Democratic paper in the State 
has a paragraph, to the effect that Governor 


election.’ The announcement is made without 
comment, but in the style of a simple positive 
assertion. Who first gave currency to the re- 
port, we do not know, and it matters not. We 
are very certain that Governor Chase has said 
nothing, and has done nothing, upon which 
such a report can be based. , 

“Tt is true that Governor Chase is not a can- 
didate for re-election, if the Republican party 
should express a desire to take some other gen- 
tleman, or if he should take counsel alone of 
his private wishes. But Governor Chase is not 
a man who will flinch from a public duty, or 
retire from a contest which requires his aid or 
his name to render successful. We have no 
doubt that he will accept of the nomination, 
and carry the Republican standard again in 
triumph in Ohio, if it should appear to be the 
desire of the Republicans that he should do so; 
and we feel sure, also, that nine-tenths at least 
of the party favor his doing so. 

“ Whatever differences of opinion may have 
been or will hereafter be expressed, in regard 
to the entire course of the Legislature, there 
certainly has been no difference of opinion ex- 
pressed, or is there likely to be, respecting our 
Executive. He has performed his duties to the 
acceptance of all men, and has inaugurated a 
new era in the Executive office. His appoint- 
ments have been made with sole regard to the 
best interests of Ohio. He has selected the 
right men for the right places, and he has com- 
manded the respect and esteem of gentlemen 
who, in the last Gubernatorial contest, were 
his fiercest opponents. 

“ We regard Governor Chase as the best and 
truest exponent of the principles of the Repub- 
lican party, and, as such, we desire his renom- 
ination. We fear, that if he were to withdraw 
from the contest, it might be regarded as an 
acknowledgment in advance of weakness, and 
Would be used by our opponents to impress 
that idea upon the people. There are thou- 
sands of men in Ohio who refused to vote for 
Governor Chase when he was elected, who are 
now among his warmest advocates. We were 
told by a gantleman yesterday, who was former- 
ly an old Whig, that he opposed the election 
of Governor Chase when he ran before; but 
he was now in favor of his re-election, and he 
would stump his county for him, and endeavor 
to undo the wrong which he had done in the 
preceding contest. This gentleman represents 
a large and influential class. When Governor 
hase ran before, he left Hamilton county some 
eight thousand behind Medill. The recent elec- 
tion in Cincinnati shows that, should he run 
again, he is as likely to go out of the county 
ahead of his competitor as behind him. 

“ We have no doubt that the next campaign 
will be fought with desperate courage by our 
opponents, not that they expect to carry their 
State ticket, but the men upon it intend to 
show Mr. Buchanan, and the Administration in 
Washington, how necessary they are to his sup- 
port, and what great sacrifices they have made, 
to sustain the Democratic party—and thus lay 
claim to some fat office in the gift of the Fede- 
ral Executive. We believe, also, that the Dem- 
ocrats intend to select their ablest men in ma- 


By the Kanaas-Nebraska act, the people of | as it is to individuals. This servile, partisan king up their State ticket, and it behooves the 
the Territories have exclusive control over their | spirit has been, and still is, quite too prevalent. Republicans, therefore, to put up their ablest 


own institutions. In pursuance of the power 
with which they are invested, the people of 
Kansas have proceeded, through the only legit- 
imate organism, to determine the character of 
their political system. The call of the Conven. 
tion is valid, and from the result of its delibe- 


the just censorship of # judicious, candid, fear- 
less, and independent press, will always be salu- 
tary—will gain confidence and respect, and se 
cure dignity of character. On the other hand, 
an indiscriminate and fulsome praise of all 
party men and party measures, on the one 


men to meet them, and counteract their efforts 
on the stump and among the people—and where 
can we find a man so well qualified to head 
our ticket as Salmon P. Chase? 

“We did not intend, however, to make an 
argument in favor of nominating Governor 


rations there can be no appeal. The Convention | side, and on the other a slashing, wholesale,| Ghase. No argument is necessary, for we doubt 
has no authority to submit its work to the pop- | and undistinguishing denunciation, will weaken | jot that he will be nominated by acclamation by 
lar approval. Nor can Congress reject its Con- | the power and lessen the influence of, because} the August Convention. Our purpose was, to 
stitution, except on the condition that it is in- | it destroys confidence in the upright integrity, | oontradict the statement, now going the rounds 


compatible with a republican form of Govern- 
ment. 

What, then, are we to understand by Mr. Stan- 
ton’s declarations in favor of submitting the 
Constitution of Kansas to the inhabitants of the 
Territory? Is he so ignorant of the organic act 
and laws of the Territory as to imagine such 
a thing may be done in a legitimate and authori 
tative way? Or does he propose to adopt the 
Black Republican theory, that the Government 
of the Territory is an usurpation, and its leg 


fairness, and reliability of the press. 

In regard to this matter, partisan demands 
and partisan acquiescence have gone hand in 
hand, until partisan demagogues claim, as the 
very pabulum of their political existence, con- 
stant, iterated, and reiterated panegyrics upon 
their characters, and praises of their action, 
whatever that action may be; and the absence 
of such fulsome eulogy many receive as scornful 
neglect, and take as a personal affront. 

It is encouraging to observe that the press 


of the Demecratic papers, that he had positively 
declined being a candidate for re-election. We 
think we do not err when we say, that there is 
not one word of truth in the report.” 





AMERICAN GUANO, 


The discovery by American shipmasters of 
Guano islands in the Pacific ocean, which have 
now been taken possession of, under the law 
of Congress, in the name of the United States, 


islative enactments but an arbitrary exercise of | is becoming less and less inclined to yield to| jg certainly one of more interest to the great 
lawless power? By the latter supposition, his | such unreasonable demands, and is more dis-| mags of farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
conduct is intelligent and consistent; other- | posed to throw off mere partisan shackles, and} than ifa new El Dorado had been opened. 


wise, he only talks nonsense. 

Such being the absurdity and illegality of the 
proposition to submit the Constitution of Kan- 
sas to the inhabitants of the Territory, we have 
a right to affirm, in view of the fact that the 
Convention is under the absolute control of the 
Pro-Slavery party, that if Kansas be lost to the 


South, it will be the result of the unjust and un- | which have too long enthralled it, and, in ad-| « 


warrantable interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 





From the New Orleans Daily Times, of May 11. 
THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 
Mr. Buchanan’s Platform and Promises. 


Expansion, with healthy bodies, is a law of na- 
ture; with young and vigorous nations, it is a 
law of necessity. Hence the folly of signing 
treaties which bind the country for a term of 


to assert its true dignity—to adhere with in- 
flexible resolution to principle, claiming the 
prerogative to criticise men and measures as 
they may seem to deserve, irrespective of 
party. 

How far it may be the duty of a free and in- 
dependent press to burst the bands of party, 


herence to well-defined and essential principles, 
approve or condemn men and measures as they 
accord with or oppose such principles, is a 
question of grave import, which is more than 
ever attracting the attention of the editorial 
fraternity. Many, as they reflect and investi- 
gate, are discerning their duties in a new light ; 
and the intense, unhesitating partisan devotion 
of the political press is becoming somewhat, in- 
deed, we may say much modified. 

We have some notable examples of influen- 


These islands are not covered with gold dust, 
but dust which will cover our wasted fields 
with golden grain. 

The cost of Peruvian guano has been carried 
up to the highest point attainable by the agents 
of that Republic ; and the Minister of Peru, in 
a letter dated “ Washington, May 5, 1856,” says 
‘no advantage can possibly result to American 
agriculturists from any further agitation or 
movements on their part toward obtaining a 
free trade in Peruvian guano or a reduction of 
price in their favor.” And when this question 
had been thus settled and concluded, Jervis 
and Baker’s islands were discovered to be cover- 
ed over with guano, and provision was made 
by the act of 18th of August, 1856, for their 
being taken possession of by the American 
Guano Company. 

The test to be applied to these guano islands 


years to ponder on dry parchment, instead of tial, widely-circulating newspapers, devoid of | ig experience in their use. But it may be in- 


remembering the glorious precept inculeated 
by Shakspeare, that “ there is a tide in the af. 


® partisan character, and disavowing any party 
allegiance, and which are yet inflexibly true to 


teresting to agriculturists, especially owners of 
waste lands, to be told that the Jervis island 


fairs of men, which taken at the flood leads on the great principles of Republican freedom, guano has been already analyzed by A. A. 


to fortune.” The community is but an aggre- 
gate of men, and the words apply with equal 
force to it. 

Filibustering took root in the land solely 
through the non-vitality of different Cabinets. 
They would not recognise the buoyant heart of 
the people, sighing continually for more breath- 
ing space. Hence expeditions to Cuba, Sono 
ra, and Central America, have been arranged 
by the citizens, often with limited means, often 
with disastrous consequences to those engaged, 
while the Government has looked coldly on, 
and its tools—we beg pardon, its consuls—have 
taken by the hand the butchers who were revel- 
ling in the blood of our brave countrymen. 

Great Britain, with all her remnants of feu- 
dalism, is more wise and just in this respect. 
She discards treaties, and seizes upon territories 
whenever the occasion serves. We are well 
aware that the whole policy of the English 
Government, for the last half century, has been 
anti-American ; we are well aware that she has 
sent her Barings and her Bulwers to circum- 
scribe our limits, rather than to treat with us. 
We can even go farther, and point ont the 
cause. Monarchies cannot thrive while repub- 
lics flourish. Thus Aberdeen and Palmerston 
throw themselves into the arms of despots and 
swindlers, and have nothing but empty words 
in their dealings with republics. But still the 
fact remains, that Great Britain, an old coun- 
try, with an emigrating population, annexes 
more territory than we. 


Philanthropists and tract-mongers—almost 
synonymous sounds—we know go in strongly 
‘for barbarians and semi-civilized races. If 
they can only see them with a Bible under their 
arm, they would gladly bring forward their 
grandmothers on the morrow—provided the 
said missionaries had such aged relatives—as 
@ repast for thesavages. If the wretches were 
willing to swallow a chapter of the Book of 
Life with the old lady in question, the mission- 
aries would report favorably. 

The semi-civilized or the anti-progressive 
race never possessed’ a charm for us. We have 
been in Cuba, and have been treated as a pris 
oner while we were nominally at large. Hour 
after hour have we been detained in the Captain 
General’s palace at Havana, answering idle 
questions propounded by dull officials, and the 
gole cause for this impertinence has been the 


fact that we had won something of a name in 


our connection with a then liberal journal. 


We have seen the Cubans, many of them fine 


spirits, treated like dogs by their Spanish mas 


ters. We have listened for hours to the con- 


versation of Spaniards, who, while most court 


eous to strangers, were most insulting in their 
Knowing 
this, we can only look upon the present owners 


allusions to the natives of the soil. 


of Cuba as oppressors. 


Knowing this, we turn joyfully to the plat- 
form of Mr. Buchanan, not only as a hope for 


but as a rare benefit 


ybe Queen of the Antilles, 


a 


upon which the Republican organization is 
ased, We instance only two, namely, the 
National Era and the Pittsburgh Daily Dis- 
patch, : 

The sympathies of these papers are with the 
Republican party, because they are attached to 
the principles of that party; but they disclaim 
owing to it, or any other mere party, a partisan 
fealty ; avowing that their papers are the or 
gans only of their own views, for which no 
party is responsible, as they hold themselves 
not to be responsible for, or bound by, any party 
action. 

They never place a nominated ticket at the 
head of their columns, and hold themselves in 
readiness to “ praise where they can, and cen- 
sure where they must.” Were all newspapers 
like these, the race of demagogues and politi- 
cal empyrics would soon run out, and in their 
place, men of real worth, candor, reliability, 
and true dignity of character, would be seen. 
How far the country press should imitate the 
example of the two papers above named, is an 
inquiry of no little importance, and many con- 
nected with the press are begiuning to view 
the question aright. This we see in the dimin- 
ished personalities, the altered tone, and les- 
sened partisan asperities, of a respectable por- 
tion of the press, 

Parties, especially party leaders, assume not 
only to control the press, but to fashion or 
crush out the conscience of its conductors. It 
is demanded that it do all manner of partisan 
work, without hesitation or inquiry; and if by 
chance it happens to differ from party leaders, 
or dissents, however respectfully, from their 
action, whatever that action may happen to be, 
official or unofficial, those who have reckoned 
upon its unresisting compliance or complicity 
are horrified, and write and say bitter things 
against every appearance of independent 
thought or utterance. 

We submit, whether the press should not 
take higher and more independent ground— 
whether the party end it subserves should not 
be advanced through the dignified, intelligent, 
discriminating, manly advocacy of principles, 
which the party acknowledges as its formula 
of faith. 

An editor should not sink his individuality of 
character and of thought in the servile partisan. 
He should be forbearing but not cringiag, in- 
dependent but’ not arrogant, fearless but not 
reckless ; discriminating in praise and candid 
in reproof; neither blind to the faults and mis- 
takes of friends, nor to the virtues or right con- 
duct of opponents. 

If the views and principles hastily eketched 
-| above could prevail in the conduct of the press 
generally, while ® comparatively few dema- 
gogues and political aspirants of small or ques- 
uonable deserts might be rendered unhappy, 
the press itself would elevate and digmfy its 
character, secure the deserved confidence, good 
will, and respect, of the masses, who are anx- 
ious to secure the prevalence of right, truth, 





Hayes, chemist, of Boston, a man of great emi- 
nence in his profession, and his report is as 
follows ; 

The sample presented of the droppings of 
fowls, which, dried, were light colored, very 
uniform fine powder. As left by exposure to 
air at 70° F., the mass was dusty. 

One hundred parts consist of crenates 
and humates of ammonia, oily matter, 


and eithic acid - 13.50 

Phosphoric acid with lime, forming new 
lime, bone phosphate - - - 86.00 
Sulphates of lime andsoda- - - 14.96 
Magnesia from humates_- - - 2,21 
Sand - - - - «| « =  ,82 
117.49 


We see in the above analysis the great supe- 
riority American guano has is its great store of 
phosporic acid, which Leibig says, ‘of all the 
principles furnished to plants by the soil, the 
phosphates are the most important; for a soil 
in which the phosphates are not present is total- 
ly incapable of producing cereals.” 

Now, inasmuch as the American guano con- 
tains of phosphoric acid eighty-six parts, while 
the Peruvian has but twenty-three parts, we 
confidently believe this new guano will be in 
due time one of the greatest of all blessings 
conferred upon our already highly-favored land. 





STARVATION IN MICHIGAN. 


Starvation in Michigan, a land of plenty, is 
indeed remarkable, but, if we are to believe the 
accounts that reach us, it is nevertheless true. 
In corroboration of the reports that have reach- 
ed us, of suffering and starvation in Gratiot coun- 
ty, we have, in the Detroit Advertiser, a report 
of the proceedings of a public meeting held at 
Lansing, the capital of Michigan, to advise 
about taking measures to relieve the terrible 
destitution which prevails in the aforesaid coun- 
ty, at which the Governor presided. He called 
upon Mr. Mahon, a clergyman, who had been 
in or near the southern part of Gratfot county, 
to relate what he knew of the condition of the 
people. 

Mr. Mahon informed the meeting that where 
he had been, the impression was general that 
there was a great famine prevailing, to such an 
extent that the people and cattle were reduced 
so low that they had no strength to come out of 
the woods to tell of their condition. 

Mr. Wills, a ruling elder, had been out there, 
when he siated that he was obliged to leave, 
from the fact that where he stopped his hosts 
had not food to set before him, but only boiled 
or stewed pumpkins and maple molasses, with 
little or no bread. 

Some idea could be formed of the state of the 
poorest; this was what prevailed among those 
who were considered well off. It was known 
that some had died, 

During the past summer, a great many good 
aud enterprising citizens have crowded into 





| tion of their first cro 


Chase has ‘declined being a candidate for re- |. 


and justice, rather than a personal participa- Gratiot county, to take advantage of the grad- | pletons, 
‘uation act. Many of them took all their means, 


and invested it in the land and in the cultiva. 


The drouth and the fires of last fall ruined 
their crops, particularly their corn and hay, and 
these swept off not only their own means of sup- 
port, but also that of their cattle. Both are now 
perishing. Such a calamity should not be per. 
mitted to prevail in Michigan; hence it was 
deemed proper at the meeting to take the most 
active and energetic measures to send relief 
speedily to the sufferers. ; 

A meeting was held at Detroit on the even- 
ing of the 15th inst., to devise means to aid 
those that are suffering in the northern part of 
the State. One thousand dollars were gub- 
scribed, and a committee appointed to increase 
the subscription to five thousand dollars. 





From the Cleveland Leader. 


DR. ROSS AND THE NEW SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


As the New School General Assembly is 

soon to meet in Cleveland, the following scrap 
of history may be of interest, taken from an 
article in the Chicago Congregational Herald, 
written by the Rev. Asa Turner, of Denmark, 
Iowa, and bearing his signature: 
“ Dr, Ross.—I wish also to state an incident 
in the life of Dr. Ross, the great Slavery de- 
fender in the last New School Genegal Assem- 
bly. It was related to me by the late Dr. 
Nelson. 

“The Doctor’s mother was his father’s slave. 

But instead of selling his children, as many 
slaveholders do, he liberated the mother and 
her children, and left them his property. There 
were two brothers. The eldest, as he came up 
to manhood, attended a party one evening. A 
young buck asked him what gave him a posi- 
tion in the society of gentlemen. He pulled 
out a purse of gold, and, holding it up, said, 
‘this gave me admittance.’ ‘No,’ replied the 
questioner, ‘gold cannot give you a right to 
the society of gentlemen. Your blood is not 
pure’ This was a deadly blow. He could no 
longer live under the reproaches of mortified 
pride. He went out, took a pistol, and shot 
himself. Frederick, the younger son, made 
his way into Tennessee, there became hopefully 
pious, and is now the great Dr. Ross.” 
The father of Dr. Ross, after having added 
to the crime of holding the Doctor’s mother as 
a slave, that of causing her to become the 
mother of his children, should receive the credit 
of liberating them and giving them his proper- 
ty. But suppose he had not emancipated them. 
What would be the Doctor’s present position, 
if so long living, under this changed state of 
things? Would he not, in all probability, be 
enjoying the precious boon of Slavery, with all 
its concomitants, robbed of his manhood, his in- 
tellect blotted out, as asuperfluity from the hand 
of his mother, classed with the beasts of the plant- 
ation, and subject to sale any day on the auc- 
tion-block? If the reading of God’s word, and 
the exercise of a cultivated common sense as 
to its teachings, were compatible with such an 
experience, our opinion is, the Doctor would 
find very few arguments in support of the posi- 
tion he now seems so proud to advocate—that 
the Bible sanctions Slavery. Better for the 
cause of Christ that the latter had been his 
condition, than that he should be allowed to 
exert a leading influence to bring the princi- 
ples and practice of so important a branch of 
the church as the New School Assembly is, to 
his demoralizing standard of faith and practice. 
Will not Dr. Ross admit that what has been 
to him an unspeakable blessing, (to-wit: eman- 
cipstion by his master, with the means of a 
comfortable support and education for the time 
being,) would be an equally great blessing to 
every other slave? And if so, how can he, now 
being free, turn his back upon his brethren 
and with the heel of oppression grind them into 
the dust, and then hope to stand acquitted be- 
fore the bar of Him who judges not according 
to the appearance, but according to the state of 
the heart ? H. 





Bounp to Vircin1a.—We understand that 
there is quite a movement down East in favor 
of emigrating to Virginia. That this idea hes 
never taken root down East before this is rath- 
er surprising. Land in Virginia can be pur- 
chased for less per acre than in Iowa, while 
the winters are not only not half as severe, but 
not half as long as they are “ out West.” This, 
by the way, is an important item. It is the 
long winters that we find in the New England 
States which make it so difficult for the farmers 
of Massachusetts, Maine, and New Hampshire, 
to pay expenses. What they raise in summer 
they have to feed up to their horses and cattle 
between December and May. This drawback 
scarcely exists in Virginia. In the vicinity of 
the Potomac the winter seldom commences 
until January, while it is quite broken up in 
March. In Virginia, horses and cattle can be 
turned out to pasture in April; in Massachu- 
setts, not much before the first of June. Here 
is a wide difference, and one which intelligent 
farmers cannot afford longer tooverlook. The 
lands of Virginia are easily worked, and, if 
properly cared for, are among the most pro- 
ductive in the world.—Albany Knickerbocker. 


Emicration Stitt Continues.—The Kana- 
wha Jepublican says: We were the other 
day informed by Mr. Malone, who does a re- 
ceiving and forwarding business at the steam- 
boat landing, ten miles above this place, on 
the Kanawha, that about one hundred emi- 
grants per week take passage at that point. 
They are from the counties in Virginia east of 
this, and from North Carolina. In returning 
last Friday, from a short ride down the turn- 
pike, we met a company of movers, encamped 
for dinner—eight wagons, forty eight men, wo- 
men, and children—from Davidson county, 
N.C. They were bound for Iowa. We learn 
by inteliigent gentlemen of North Carolina, 
that we may expect next Fall an unusual num- 
ber of emigrants from that State to pass over 
this route to the “far West.” 


Ex-Secretary Woopson Dersponpent. — 
Woodson, who has hitherto been considered 
the most indefatigable and fanatical of all the 
Pro-Slavery agents in Kansas from the South- 
ern States, has given up his mission as hope- 
less. He has traversed South and North Car- 
olina and Virginia, everywhere calling for aid, 
in arms, men, and money, and his efforts have 
been attended with considerable success, but 
he now considers it as reduced to a ceriatnty 
that Kansas will be admitted as a free State, 
and that further time expended in Atchison- 
ism would be thrown away. Woodson would 
scarcely have arrived at the conclusion he has 
done, unless through the medium of correspond- 
ence with ultraists of his own stamp in the 
Territory. He does not even affect to conceal 
that his friends there are completely discour- 
aged; and that, although the Pro Slavery party 
expect to be able to frame a Constitution in 
September, conformable to their views, it will 
be rejected by a vast majority of the people 
when it comes to be submitted to a popular 
vote.—Cor. of the New York Times. 

Sixteen members of the Rev. Dr. Cheever’s 
charch, New York city, last week invited him 
to resign his pastoral charge over the Church 
of the Puritans, disliking his course on the 
matter of the Supreme Court Dred Scott de- 
cision. On Monday night there was a meeting 
of his church and congregation, which resulted 
in an unanimous vote sustaining the Rev. gen- 
tleman. The parties who signed the letter, 
asking the Doctor to resign, were among the 
— and are supposed to have kept si- 
ence. 


Guovcester Fisnerizs.—More vessels will 
be fitted out for the mackerel fishery on the 
Northeast coast, from the port of Gloucester, 
Mass., this year, than any previoustime. The 
fleet in July will number 300 sail of schooners, 
giving employment to 3,000 men. Over 100 
sail of clipper schooners are now prosecuting 
the halibut fishery on George’s Bank, manned 
by 1,200 men trom the port of Gloucester. 
They are absent from home about two weeks, 
and generally stock about $4,000 to the trip. 


Bermupa Crops at New Yorx.—The Ham- 
ilton Bermudian of the 6th inst, shows that the 
exports this spring amounted to 153,450 bar- 
rels onions, 3,898 barrels potatoes, and 3,059 
boxes of tomatoes. Six vessels cleared for 
New York during the period mentioned, taking 
in the aggregate 2,259 barrels potatoes, 2,309 
boxes of tomatoes, and 450 barrels onions. 
These productions ripened several weeks ear- 
lier than usual. Onions were exported the 20ih 
of April. The potato has yielded bountifully, 
and is almost wholly free trom disease. One 
planter’s crop yielded at the rate of twenty-four 
barrels for every barrel planted. 


Tae Opinions 1n THE Drep Scorr Casr.— 





The official report of the opinions of the Su- 
reme Court in the Dred Scott case have at 
last appeared, They are published by the Ap- 





who purchased the privilege, it is said, | 





They returned to England, presented their | 








The light of an ineffable joy broke over his 


from Mr. Howard, the reporter. They make @ | daughter at Court, and introduced her into all face. Oh! he had waited patiently, hopefully, 


volume of just three hundred octavo pages. 
Judge Taney’s opinion occupies sixty-three 
pages; Judge Nelson’s, twelve ; Judge Grier’s, 
less than half a page; Judge Daniel’s, twen- 
ty-four pages; Judge Campbell’s, twenty-six ; 
Judge Catron’s, eleven ; Judge McLean’s, thir- 
ty-five; Judge Curtis’s, sixty-eight. 


Tue Mos at Lovisvitte.—Speaking of the 
recent mob at Louisville, by whom three negroes 
were brutally murdered, the Journal of that 
city says it is a singular fact that no one has 
been able to identify any of the parties impli- 
cated, and adds: 

“Grand juries are of but little account, if 
hundreds of men can thus set all the laws of 
the land openly and boldly at defiance, without 
any efforts being made to bring them to pun- 
ishment for their crimes.” 


Tue Tennessee Wueat Cror.—The Knox- 
ville Whig says: . 

“There has been sown an unusually large 
amount of wheat in East Tennessee, and if the 
season is good from this time to harvest there 
will be a crop-gathering that will astonish the 
natives. If nothing happens to the growing 
crop, in view of the amount that has been sown, 
it will yield our people in the thirteen counties 
of this end of the State $2,000,000.” 


Tue Great Rartroap CeLesration.—The 
citizens of Cincinnati and St. Louis are making 
extensive arrangements for the great celebra- 
tion of the formal opening of the Cincinnati 
and Marietta and the Ohio and Mississippi 
railroads. A town meeting was held at Cin- 
cinnati on Monday evening on the subject, and 
several committees appointed, to make all ne- 
cessary arrangements for the reception and en- 
tertainment of the guests. At St. Louis, they 
expect to receive about three thousand visiters. 


The New York Mirror says: “ Ex-President 
Pierce and Mrs. Pierce arrived yesterday in 
the city, and are stopping at Gov. Fish’s. We 
are happy to learn that Mrs. Pierce’s health ia 
improving, and that the General has rapidly 
recuperated since throwing off ‘the cares of 
the nation,’ and was never in better condition. 
He will probably leave for New Hampshire in 
the course of the week, provided he can so soon 
‘tear himself away’ from the elegant hospi- 
tality of the accomplished family of his host.” 


The editor of the Iowa Reporter calls with a 
stentorian voice for ladies to come West. He 
says: “ The last census report shows that there 
are 33,710 more males than females in Iowa. 
This was taken in June, and does not include 
the Spring or Fall emigration. We are now 
minus at least 60,000 ladies to make up our 
quota.” 





[From the New York Ledger.} 
LINES. 


As distant lands beyond the sea, 
Wien friends go thence, draw nigh, 

So Heaven, when friends have thither gone, 
Draws nearer from the sky. 





And as those lands the dearer grow, 
When friends are long away, 

So Heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 
Grows dearer day by day. 

Heaven is not far from those who see 
With the pure spirit’s sigh , 

But near, and in the very hearts 
Of those who see aright. 


January, 1857. C, D. STUART. 
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THE ISLAND PRINCESS, 
A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 


BY EMMA D, E, N. SOUTHWORTH, 

Author of “ The Lost Heiress,” ‘ The Deserted Wife,” “ The 
Missing Bride,’ “ Retribution,” &c. 
CHAPTER I. 

An Interrupted Wedding. 

It was the first of May, the marriage day of 
the Viscount Montressor of Montressor Castle, 
Dorsetshire, and Hstelle, only daughter and heir- 
ess of Sir Parke Morelle, Hyde Hall, Devon- 
shire. 

A glorious morning! the cloudless, blue sky 
smiled down upon the green hills and dewy 
dales and deep woods of Devon; and the park 
around the Hall was all alive and musical with 
the joyous songs of birds, and the merry laugh- 
ter of young men and maidens, gathering to 
celebrate their May-day festival, and to do hon- 
or to the marraige of their landlord’s daughter. 

The elm-shaded, winding avenue, that led 
from the highway to the house, was arched at 
each terminus by a mammoth wreath of flowers, 
and many were the carriages thet passed under 
them, on their way to assist at the wedding; 
and these contained only the bridesmaids, and 
the nearest friends and relatives of the family, 
whose relationship or position gave them the 
right to attend the bride to church; for a 
still more numerous party had been invited to 
meet her at the altar. The villagers and ten- 
auts, grouped about under the shade of the 
great old trees, or wandering over the green- 
sward on either side the avenue, watched these 
equipages as they rolled on, commenting as 
usual on such occasions, 

“ Oh—dear me! the weddingers won't pass 
till nearly twelve! and here we are to wait two 
mortal hours! ” said a young girl to the game- 
keeper. 

“Hush! my darling; look, here comes his 
Lordship’s carriage itself, just as sure as you're 
the prettiest lass in the country,” 

It was Lord Montreasor’s carriage. 

Early that morning, @ note from his affianced 
bride had been put in his hands, summoning 
him to a private conference with her at the 
Hall, before they should proceed to the church. 
Surprised and filled with vague uneasiness, his 
lordship lost no time in obeying the behest. 

Within the most secluded of her suite of rich- 
ly-furnished apartments at the old Hall, half- 
buried in the depths of a cushioned chair, re- 
clined the bride expectant, in bridal array. 

She was alone, her attendants having, by her 
own desire, withdrawn. 

Estelle Moreile—or “la belle Estelle,” “Beau- 
tiful Stella,” “the Midnight Siar”—as, for her 
resplendent dark beauty, she was poetically 
named—was at this time twenty-five years of 
age, and more lovely than a poet's or an artist’s 
ideal. Her form was of medium height, and 
very slender, though well rounded, with a grace- 
ful head, over which fell rich masses of jet-black 
silken ringlets, shading a face of pure, pale 
olive complexion, with iarge mournful dark 
eyes, habitually veiled by the long, drooping 
lashes, and delicate, theugh full, curved lips, 
ever patiently closed as in silent resignation. 
The prevailing expression cf ker dark, brilliant 
countenance was « profound melancholy. 

The announcement of Miss Morelle’s ap- 
proaching marriage with the Viscouut Mon- 
tressor had created a profound sensation in 
the fashionable and aristocratic circles. A 
peerless beauty, the only child and heiress of 
the oldest, wealthiest, and haughtijest baronet 
in the West of England, hey heart had been as 
much the object of aspiration to the youthful 
and ardent, as her hand and fortune had been 
the end of desire to the mercenary and ambi- 
tious. 

At the early age of seven years, Estelle 
had been placed at one of the first-class female 
institutions of learning at Paris, then, as now, 
ecnsidered among the very best of their kind 
in the world, and there had been left to remain 
until her sixteenth year, when the sudden and 
calamitous breaking up of the institution, and 
her own severe illness, had occasioned her re- 
moval. That illness had been attended with 
marked changes in the constitution and temper- 
ament of the young girl. 

Estelie, previously the most careless, light- 
hearted, and capricious of children, left her 
chamber of convalescence a subdued, thought- 
ful, melancholy woman! The laughiag lips of 
girlhood closed in patient sadness; the spark- 
ling eyes sheathed their beams under long, 
shadowy lashes, now seldom lifted ; the silvery, 
elastic voice, sank into deep and thrilling tones; 
the free, glad motions, were measured and con- 
trolled. 

She never entered another school, but com- 
pleted her education under the hest masters, at 
home. To dissipate what was considered a 
transient melancholy, her parents travelled with 
her over Europe, pausing at each capital and 
chief town, to show her all that was interesting 
and instructive. But though their daughter 
repaid their attentions with the sweetest grati- 
tude, and obeyed them with the gentlest docil- 
ity, she showed no interest in the passing scenes. 
And though everywhere her extreme beauty 
and sweetness of disposition, not less than her 
fortune and position, drew around her many 
friends and admirera, Estelle remained alone in 
her isolated thoughis and feelings. Every most 
distinguished physician in Europe had been 
consulted upon her case, and the result of their 
wisdom was a decision that this melancholy 
was not the effect of ill health, still less of se- 
cret sorrow, but that it was a constitutional 
phase, that would probably pass away with ma- 
turing years, 


the gaieties of fashionable life; but with no— 
happy effect upon the spirits of Kstelle, who re- | 
mained profoundly unmoved amid the eclat that | 
greeted her debut. Her picturesque beauty was | 
the theme of all tongues—her mournful glance 

was fascinating, her deep tones thrilling, her 

touch magnetic; all felt her power, yet she who 

could move all others remained unimpressed. 

She who sought no conquests, for that very rea- 

son, perhaps, made many. A Peer and two 

Commoners, in succession, laid their fortunes 

at her feet, and were in turn kindly and firmly 

rejected. 

So passed her first season in London, at the 
close of which her parents took her.down to 
their seat in Devonshire. Here, in her thought- 
ful, quiet, unostentatious manner, she engaged 
in works of benevolence among the villagers 
and the tenantry. And her father, hoping much 
from this employment, gave her full liberty of 
action, and smiled to see that she seemed less 
pensive than before. 

At the beginning of the Parliamentary term, 
the family went up to London. 

And it was here in her second season in town 
that Estelle formed the acquaintance of Lord 
Montressor, @ young nobleman but lately ac- 
ceded to his titles and estates, but already known 
as a man of the most high-toned moral and in- 
tellectual excellence, as a righteous as well as 
arising statesman, and as one who, in the event 
of a change of Ministry, would be likely to fill 
a high official position in his Majesty’s Cabi- 
net. Aside from the glare of rank and wealth 
and power, Charles Montressor was a glorious 
specimen of the Creator’s workmanship. Above 
the average standard of height among his coun- 
trymen, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 
with a noble head, and a face full of wisdom 
and goodness, his appearance truly indicated 
the warm benevolence, clear intelligence, and 
pure spirit of the man. His presence scon in- 
spired Estelle with a faith that she had not 
been able to feel in any other that approached 
her. He drew nearer to her than any other had 
been permitted to come; he crossed the magic 
circle of her isolation, and conversed with her 
as no other had been allowed to do. The 
world looked, and said that the beautiful Stella 
had at last met her master, and was conquered. 

At this stage of affairs, the Parliamentary 
term being over, Sir Parke Morelle and his 
family left London for Hyde Hall. 

Lord Montressor asked and received permis- 
sion to follow them, and in less than a month 
availed himself of the privilege to do so. Thus 
it was in the home of her ancestors, after having 
obtained the cordial sanction of her parents, 
and believing himself sure of the affections of 
their daughter, Lord Montressor offered his 
heart and hand to the lovely Estelle, and was, 
to his profound astonishment, instantly and 
firmly rejected! In thus rejecting his euit, she 
wept long and bitterly, praying his forgiveness, 
that the happiness she had experienced and ex- 
hibited in his society should have betrayed kim 
into making this declaration, and beseeching 
him never to renew his suit, but to leave and 
forget her. 

There was something in the tone of her refu- 
sal which confirmed and deepened his previous 
conviction, that, even in rejecting him, she 
loved him! But with his high-toned senti- 
ments he would not in the least degree presume 
upon that knowledge. Taking her hand with 
deferential tenderness, he said— 

“ Stella! a man never but once, in his whole 
existence, loves a woman as I love you! I will 
not inquire the cause of the rejection, which 
you have certainly a right to make, without as- 
signing any reason for the act, And after hav- 
ing received this repulse, I may not in honor 
distress you by a renewal of my suit. But this, 
in parting, I must say to you, that, though I go 
hence, I shall not go out of the reach of your 
friends; I shall never address another woman ; 
so, if ever in the course of future weeks, or 
months, or years, however long, you may think 
proper to review the decision of this evening, 
Stella, implore you to let me know. Write 
but one word, ‘Come!’ and I will return, to 
lay an unchanged heart at your feet.” 

Estelle was weeping too bitterly to reply. 

“ Stella! will you promise to do this?” 

“Tord Montressor, best and dearest friend ! 
do not seek to bind yourself to one who can 
give you nothing in return! Try to think of 
the melancholy girl that you have pitied and 
loved—only as a shadow that fell for a moment 
across the sunshine of your path, then passed 
away forever !—-and so forget her!” 

“Stella! I have pledged my honor never to 
renew this suit, unless you reverse in my favor 

the sentence you have pronounced upon it; 
but, inspired by the deep and deathless love I 
bear you, and ‘ hoping against hope,’ I feel im- 
pelled to implore, before leaving you, that, in 
the event of a favorable change of sentiment of 
purpose towards me, you will not hesitate to 
give me leave to return. Stella, will you prom- 
ise me so much as that?” 

“Nohlest friend that I have in the world! 
how gladly would I promise, but I must not, 
Montressor. Were I to do so, you would feel 
bound to wait the changes of my mood, and 80, 
for a most undeserving love, might miss, in 
some nobler woman’s affections, the happiness 
in store for you!” 

“Stella, will you raise your sweet, mournful 
eyes to mine, one moment, that you may read 
my soul while I speak ?” 

Estelle lifted her dark orbs to meet the clear, 
pure, blue eyes bent with so much love and 
candor upon hers, and read the deep, unchang- 
ng, truth of the constancy of his soul as he 
said— 

“Stella, in the presence of the heart-search- 
ing God who sees and hears me, I assure you 
that I shall never love another woman as I love 
you, and therefore, of course, can never wed 
another; so that, whether you give me this 
slightest of hopes or not, I am equally and for- 
ever bound! Now will you promise, Stella? 
yemember, it is only to let me know in case 
of a change in your sentiments.” 

For an instant, the light of an unutterable 
love and joy broke on her beautiful, dark face, 

nd her smiling lips parted to speak—when—. 
as if a sudden memory and warning had grip- 
ped her very heart—she uttered a low, suarp 
cry, turned paler than before, 2nd then said— 

“No! nol my Lord! Siella cannot even give 
you that! She js poorer than the poorest, in 
gifts to you! She can only pray that you may 
forget her and be happy.” 

He looked profoundly disappointed and 
troubled. But soon mastering his desponden- 
cy, he said, hopefully— 

“Well, dearest Stella, although you reject 
me without apparent reason, and refuse to give 
me the slightest promise or the most distant 
hope, yet I repeat—should you in the long fu- 
ture change your purpose, and write to me one 
word, ‘Come,’ I will hasten to lay at your feet 
an unchanged heart! Good bye! God be with 
you!” and raising her hand, he bowed over it, 
pressed it to his lips, turned, and left the room. 

Some moments after, Lady Morelle, who came 
to seek and congratulate her daughter upon 
what ehe imagined to be the only possible re. 
sult of the interview, found Estelle lying in a 
swoon upon the floor! It was followed by a 
long and terrible illness, terminating in a te- 
diously protracted convalescence. The town 
season was at hand, before Hstelle was able to 
re-enter society. 

They went up to London, and once more the 
“star of beauty” arose upon its world. And 
though the cloud upon her life settled darker 
and heavier, day by day, she was more followed, 
flattered, and courted, than before. 

Thus three years had passed away, when, 
one morning, while the family, then occupying 
their town house in Berkely Square, were seat- 
ed at a late breakfast, and Sir Parke was en- 
gaged in reading aloud from the London Times 
an account of the saving of the French ship 
Le Duc D' Anjou, wrecked off the coast of Al- 
giers, Estelle uttered a low ery, and sank 
Sainting frem her seat 

This attack was not, as the other had been, 
followed by illness; on the contrary, from that 
day the cloud seemed lifted from her head, 
and even those who had most admired her face 
in its shadow, were enchanted to see how bril- 
liant was her beauty in its sunshine! Her 
health and spirits daily improved; yet, in the 
midst of all this flowing tide of new life, Es- 
telle astonished her friends by suddenly, in the 
height of the London season, retiring to her 
father’s country seat, where she remained in 
strict seclusion from the world for eighteen 
months. 

At the end of this period, Lord Montressor, 
who had never left England, or lost trace of his 
beloved Stella, and who was now staying at his 
castle in Dorsetshire, was oae day seated at 
breakfast, when the morning mail was brought 
him. Among a score of letters, the first that 
atiracted his attention was a dainty white en- 
velope, superscribed in a delicate handwriting. 





He took that up first, and opened up; it con- 
tained but one word, “ Coms,” : 


years, for that word, and at last he received it! 
Thanks to Heaven, in the first instance, and 
then, pushing all the other letters unopened 
aside, he sprung up, rang for his valet, and or- 


| dered his valise packed and horses put to the 


carriage. 

In twenty more minutes he had reached the 
railway station, just as the cars were about to 
start, and in three hours he was at Hyde Hall, 
and standing in the presence of Estelle, she 
looking so beautiful and happy ! 

With the old chivalric enthusiasm of devo- 
tion, he dropped at once upon his knee, and 
raised her hand to his, saying— 

“For four years I have hoped and waited 
for one word from you, and at last, beloved, 
you have written ‘ Come,’ and I am at your feet, 
as I said, with an unchanged heart!” 

“But I,” she said, deeply blushing, while 
she held both hands to raise him, “I, my Lord, 
have not an unchanged heart! for longer than 
four years Ihave loved you more than woman’s 
tongue may tell—and never more, than at the 
hour in which we bade farewell, as I thought, 
forever!” 

“T know it, beloved! knew it then! knew 
it always! I never doubted it! Could I be 
deceived in the dear heart of the woman I 
loved! No! and that was the secret of my 
patience; ” he replied, taking his seat on the 
sofa by her side. 

“And yet you never inquired, and do not 
even now inquire, why, without explanation 
and without hope, I sent you from my pres- 
ence; and why now, without apparent reason, 
I summon you back!” she said, as a shade of 
the old sadness fel! upon her beautiful face. 

“Your motives, dearest, were, and are, your 
own. Not until your spirit moves you to do so, 
shall you give them to me! I have full confi- 
dence in you, beautiful Stella!” 

“ Confidence! O my God!” she exclaimed, 
in a low, deep, thrilling voice. 

“Why, what is the matter, dearest!” 

She looked up suddenly, a smile of worship- 
ping love breaking like sunlight over her dark 
face, and said— 

“Nothing, nothing, my lord! but that all 
your thoughts and feelings are so elevated be- 
yond your poor Estelle’s! And yet she would 
almost choose it so! for, could she be an angel, 
she would wish you to be something far high- 
er—a god!” 

_ “Sweet enthusiast! moderate your aspira- 

tions, or the world and its people will disap- 
point you! Be not an idolator; worship only 
God, my Stella.” 

Such was their meeting! 

Yet, occasionally, throughout the interview, 
a sudden shadow, like the recurrence cf a pain- 
ful thought, would fall upon her bright face, 
and then pass as it came. 

They were engaged, and within a few days 
the marriage was announced to take place on 
the first of May. 

But it was observed by the nearest friends 
of the bride, that, feom the day of her betrothal, 
her spirits had been marked by tho strangest 
fluctuations, Sometimes with her beautiful 
dark face illumined with a deep, still, almost 
religious joy, she moved about, as it were, on 
“winged feet,” or sat brooding in a happy 
trance. At cther times, she fell into deep 
gloom and anxiety, as inexplicable as it was 
alarming to her friends, who greatly feared her 
relapse into the deep melancholy that had so 
long overshadowed her, and that they had 
grown to dread as a serious constitutional mal- 
ady. But they hoped everything from her ap- 
prosching marriage with the man she loved. 
Lord Montresser observed with the deepest in- 
terest the uncertain moods of his betrothed; 
but, with the high-toned sentiments that distin- 
guished him, refrained from inquiring, and 
awaited her voluntary revelations. 

At last, the first of May, the marriage day, 
upon which I have presented the parties to the 
reader, arrived, and all the hawt ton, as I said, 
were gathered at the hall or at the church, to 
do honor to the solemnities, 

And the expectant bride, in her bridal robe 
and veil, waited within her boudoir the arrival 
of the bridegroom, whom she had summoned to 
& private interview before they should proceed 
to the church. She had notlong to wait. He, 
who quickly responded to her slightest inclina- 
tion, immediately obeyed her call. 

Yet, when she heard his firm elastic step ap- 
proaching— 

“Now, God have mercy on me!”’ she prayed, 
end covered her face with her hands. 

He erterad, unannounced, and saying — 

“ My beautiful Stella! Iam here, you perceive, 
by your commands.” 

She dropped ber hands, and revealing a face 
pale with misery, spoke in a thrilling, deep, im- 
passioned tone— 

“You are here by my supplication, my lord! 
I have no right to command.” 

“We will waive that! What is your will, my 
dearest Stella? ” 

“My prayer, my lord, is first for your forgive- 
ness.” 

“ Forgiveness, my Stella!” 

“Ay! my dear Lord! you see before you a 
penitent and a supplicant, who may socn be 
something far more wretched.” 

“My Stella! what mean you! ” 

“Come to the window, Lord Moniressor !”’ 
she said, rising, and preceding him! “ Look 
out,” she continued, putting aside the rose-col- 
ored hangings, and revealing a view of the park 
below, alive with its restless multitude. “ What 
are all these people waiting for, my Lord? ” 

“ What are they waiting for, my Stella? for 
that for which I also wait, with how mach 
more impatience?” he answered, while a deep 
flush of love and joy, for an instant, supplanted 
the anxiety on his face. 

“They wait to see a bride pass, where a 
bride may never go!” she said, in a solemn 
voice, 

“Stella! great Heaven! what say you! ” he 
exclaimed, gazing on her with profound aston- 
ishment. 

“That the bride they expect is unworthy to 
stand before God’s hely altar beside Lord Mon- 
tressor |? 

“Unworthy, Stella! You!” 

“ Most unworthy, my lord!” she said, drop- 
ping her arms, and dropping her head in an 
attitude of the deepest misery. “I should 
have made this confession long ago, Lord Mon- 
tressor; but I have deceived you—I have de- 
ceived you!” 

“Tn what respect, Stella? My God! It can- 
not be! No, it cannot be! that while betrothed 
to me, you do not love me!” 

“ Not love you! Oh, my dear lord!” she 
murmured, in @ voice of thrilling tenderness, 
that carried conviction of her truth to his deep- 
est heart. 

“ What mean you, then, dearest one? if in- 
deed you return my deep love.” 

“Oh! I do, I do, Montressor; whatever hap- 
pens, wherever you go, take that assurance with 
you! I love you, my lord! shall ever love you, 
even though even after what I shall have told 
you, you repulse and hate me, and go to our 
friends and say—“ That woman, whom I was 
about to wed, is but a whited sepulchre, whom I 
have proved, and whom I now reject,”—and 
so leave me to the scorn of men, still I say, 
ever shall say—I love you, Lord Moniressor! I 
love you, and the consciousnes of being un- 
worthy of your love is the bitterest element in 
my punishment,” she said, in a voice of such 
profound misery, that Lord Mcntressor could 
searcely continue to believe her agitation un- 
founded or exaggerated. 

He dropped upon a seat, and sitting still and 
white as a carved image of stone, gazed upon 
her, waiting her further communications. 

The above is all of this beautiful and highly 
interesting story that will be published in our 
columns. We give this asa sample. The con- 
tinuation of it can be found only in the New 
York Ledger, the great Family Weekly paper, 
for which the most popular writers in the coun- 
try contribute, and which can be found at all 
the stores throughout the city and country, 
where papers are sold. Remember to ask for 
the New York Ledger of May S¥, and in it you 
will get the continuation of the story from where 
it leaves off here. If you cannot get a copy at 
any news office, the publisher of the Ledger will 
mail you a Copy on receipt ef five cents. Fan- 
ny Fern writes only for the New York Ledger ; 
Sylvanus Cobb, jr., writes only for it; Emer- 
son Bennett writes only for it; and nearly all 
the eminent writers in the country, such as Mra. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, 
and Alice Carey, contribute regularly to its 
columns. Mrs, Southworth will write for no 
other paper hereafter. George D. Prentice, 
Esq, of the Louisville Journal, prepares the 
Wit and Humor Department in the Ledger. It 
is mailed to subscribers at $2 a year, or two 
copies for $3. Address Ronert Bonner, pub- 
lisher, 44 Ann street, New York. It is the 
handsomest and best family paper in the coun- 
try, elegantly illustrated, and characterized by 





@ high moral tone, 
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CHAPTER XXIi—Continued. 

She looked at me, pityingly. “ 
sad—she knew all about that—sadde 
those who were so young as I, Wot 
more peach? Her peaches were 
Highcliff. Peter told her, when las 
that the trees had blossomed full this 
we would, please Heaven, watch thei 
ourselves.” 

“Ts Highcliff far from the city?” 

“No—it is among the Bedford 
Westchester county—an old place 
longed to Mr. Annesley’s father—} 
Saville Annesley, I mean—my cousin 
this place also belongs.” 

“Ta he often here, ma’am ?” 

“ Not often; I always keep his roc 
for him, for no one knows when he 
in upon one—perhaps from Egypt or 
for Cousin Ralph” (how familiarly 
seemed!) “is a great traveller, but 
ly takes his meals at a hotel. I wor 
he did not, but he bas a fancy that 
disturb my quiet—and he is as thou 
others as he is careless of himself.”’ 

“Tg he travelling now?” 

“He has spent the winter in Par 
from Mr. Spencer, his lawyer. 1 
writes, except on business, and the 
Spencer.” 

‘“‘ He has no family ?” 

*“ None—he and I are the last of « 

She pushed back her plate with a 
gat for some seconds silent, as if sa 
the thought ; then, rousing herself, sh 

“There is something sad in seei 
family like ours become extinct—bu 
nesley has never married, and probs 
will.” 

‘Tg he so very fastidious, then?” 

“No more so, perhaps, than any | 
who has seen so much of life. He 
favorite with the ladies, yet, as 5 
leaves their presence, he forgets alla 
and is really quite as attentive toan | 
like me, as the gayest of them all. 
think he cares for domestic ties, or 
that the unfortunate experience of 
mace him skeptical.” 

I wondered what this experience 
had he been “ dis’p’inted,” like J 
and Polly Maria? If so, he certain 
as Uncle Steve eaid, “take to it 1 
but, as the lady did not seem incline 
I at last ventured to ask—* Had h 
then, very much?” | 

“Thardly know. He was very muc 
it was said, to a young lady, and was 
in her parents’ £000 praces, if not ii 
tions, by his half brother. some years 
whosesuperior wealth, inherited from 
weighed largely in his favor. Hew 
land, but, before the marriage was | 
ted, he was recalled by his broths 
death. ‘Then, the parents of the 
very attentive to him, and it was eve 
her feelings toward him had neve 
her seeming assent having been a | 
filial duty ; but as he manifested th 
fect indifference toward them all, a1 
after married a son of one of our 
merchants, many doubted if he eve 
her at all.” 

“T shouid hardly think her worth: 
I said, bluntly. 

She smiled. “That is the ju 
youth. I might have thought so 
after all, her chief fault was one v 
eyes are inclined to look on with more 
deference to her parents’ will. Sh 
the most elegant ladies in the cit 
house is the centre of attraction.” 

“ And you think this is why he r 
married ? ” 

“T sometimes recur to it as the 
some of his peculiarisies; and it is 
me, I suppose, to think, when I see 
coln—that’s the lady, dear—how ¢ 
life might have been, had he marrit 

She rang for Jane to remove the 
me to stir the wocd fire burning in 
task I had hardiy finished when 
came in, and, receivirg no order to 
tock a low seat, and sa‘, trying to pi 
self Mr. Annesley, with his flashin 
abrupt, changeful moods, as the hus 
elegant Jady, dispensing the hon 
house, the “ centre of attraction ” i 
fashionshle city. But, somehow, I 
ceed ; the whole surroundings, thor 
them gorgeously enough, seemed to 
conventional—his dark face and at! 
would not harmonize with them ; an 
myself, I was obliged to place him 
neath an eastern palm, with no | 
save the far line where the limitless 
sky stooped down to meet the equa 
expanse of arid desert sand belo: 
roundings but the group of turb 
guides and the patient camels—or 
horse over the frozen ground, in the 
raw November stcrm, as I had | 
once, with no companion but: his di 


. had crayon and paper, I could not } 


the lines or worked in the shades m 
ly ; and so intent was I, that I sca 
aught of the presence of the ladie 
sott ripple of their low voices, until 
yithdraw, aud Miss Lloyd said, 
‘Don’t be too sanguine, Cousin Ar 
tion don’t usually take that form. 
she has all the faults of her tribe!” 

“ Miss Annesley gave a hurried 
ward where I sat; the lady note 
shrug of her beautiful shoulders. 

“ Tant micux,” she observed: “ j 
you the trouble of giving a lesson i 

They left the room, the rustle of , 
swept along the hall died away; th 
tress turned to me— 

“ Pardon me, child—you must he 
and weary. I ought to have dismis 
fore.” 

“Ts there nothing I can do for you 

“Nothing ; Jane will see to me— 
row will be soon enough fcr you — 
work. Good night.” 

As I entered my room, and looke 
the, to me, elegant furniture and 
bed, and thought how, ten nights 8 
houseless and homeless in a strang 
heart swelled with fervent gratitud 
this pleasant haven of rest. All 
seemed to vanish—I placed the fu 
hand, only praying for grace and st 
my duty, wherever it might lie, T 
happy childhood is not sweeter or g 
that which I enjoyed that first nigh 
home. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ihave no intention of giving th 
the life of an “humble companion ; 
in the service of gentle Miss Aur 
have been a wide exception to the | 
She was very like Miss Agnes, min 
timentality—very tranquil, fond of 
ont ae none ised the reader mu 
reading about Milton, Shaks | 
Thomson, but far oftener from the 
the Rambler and Spectator, her su 
sweeter, and her eyes brighter, at 
courtesy of good old Sir Roger de Cx 
4 fancied her the living type of her 


